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TRAINING COURSES 1960 


Principal: Frances Mackenzie, M.A. (Oxon.) 


TWO RESIDENTIAL SUMMER COURSES 
FOR ACTORS AND PRODUCERS 
Open to all who are interested in the Art of the Theatre 


University College of North Wales, Bangor 
August 5th to 14th 


College of the Venerable Bede, Durham 
August 26th to September 4th : 





JUNIOR RESIDENTIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
University College of North Wales, Bangor 
July 30th to August 6th 
College of the Venerable Bede, Durham 

August 26th to 29th _ 
For Young People between the ages of 14-17 years 


COURSES FROM SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER 
this year will include: 
Course of ten weekly Evening Classes for Actors 
“*Theatre in Action’? Week-end Course for Attors and Producers 
Week-end Course for Playwrights 


If you would like to be put on the Mailing List to be sent details of Autumm 
Courses when available, please write to the Training Department. 














Details of all courses from Training Department, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1 
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4 New theatre Books 


MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 


Theatre 


The Rediscovery of Style 
15s. net 


ROBERT LEWIS 
Method—or Madness? 


21s. net 


{ 


ELMER RICE 


The Living Theatre 


late June 21s. net 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


15-16 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR LONDON wl 
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EVANS PLAYS 


Now released for performance 


A TIME TO BE BORN 
(4m., 4f.) 


EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 


(5m., 4f.) 

ONCE A RAKE 
(4m., 3f.) 

DEAR DELINQUENT 
(5m., 3f.) 


THE ENTERTAINER 
(Sm., 3f.) 


LOOK BACK IN ANGER 


(3m., 2f.) 

THE LOVEBIRDS 
(6m., 6f.) 

CASH IN THE KITTY 
(3m., 5f.) 

DOWN THE HATCH 
(6m., 4f.) 

RIDE-A-COCK-HORSE 
(Sm., 5f.) 

THE HAPPY MAN 
(2m., 4f.) 

SUBWAY IN THE SKY 
(3m., 2f., Ispr.) 


DODO IN LOVE 
(4m., 2f.) 


DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE 


(Sm., 4f.) 


A BREATH OF SCANDAL 


(5m., 4f.) 


MURDER WHEN NECESSARY 


(4m., 3f.) 


THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 


(4m., 5f.) 


THE IRON DUCHESS 
(6m., 5f.) 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF— 


(5-8m., 5f.) 


Warren Tute 


John Osborne & Anthony Creighton 


Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 
Jack Popplewell 

John Osborne 

Jolin Osborne 

Basil Thomas 

Dennis Driscoll 

Dennis Driscoll 

William Barro w 

Hugh & Margaret Williams 

Ian Main 

Harold Brooke & Kay Bannerman 
Ted Willis & Richard Gordon 
Aimée Stuart 

Philip Levene 

Hugh Mills 

William Douglas Home. 


Jack Popplewell 


Please send 6d. stamp for complete catalogue 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC, WESTCENT, LONDON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Telephone: MUSeum 8521! 














ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


Plays available for Amateur Production include two releases: 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE. Arthur Miller’s intensely absorbing and moving 
drama. 3 f., 12 m. 1 set. 
THIRD PERSON. An adult play by Andrew Rosenthal. A tense and deeply provoca- 
tive play. 3m.,3f. 1 set. 
Also available: 





A TOUCH OF THE SUN. By N. C. Hunter. 
“An excellent play, with wit and humanity 
beautifully blended.”” Manchester Evening 
News 3 f., 7 m. (inc. 1 very small part for boy) 
2 sets. 6/-. 

DRY ROT. The famous comedy by John 
Chapman. 6 m., 4 f., 1 set. ““Here’s comedy. 
Here’s a hit.”” Daily "Express. 5/ 


WATERS OF THE MOON. By N. C. 
Hunter. 6 f., 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played 
in one). “This comedy has a special glow of 
its own.” —Daily M 5/6 


ROMANOFF AND proline Peter Ustinov’s 
sensational success. Books are now available 
at 10/- per copy and single copies can be read 
on approval. 

THE SHADOW BETWEEN. Play by Elizabeth 
Addyman (authoress of ““The Secret Tent’’). 

m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/6 

A PLACE IN THE SHADE. cruety thriller by 

Roland Pertwee. 5 m., 6 f., 5/6 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN, i. nine work 
of deep and revealing beauty by Arthur Miller. 
8 m., 5 f. Int. and ext. unit setting. 

BESIDE se SEASIDE. By Leslie Sands. 
3 m., 6 f., 1 set. “Hilarious family comedy.” 

Baily Mail, Huil. ‘ 5/6 


BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and charming 


SOMETHING TO HIDE. First-class thriller 
by Leslie Sands (author of Intent to Murder 
and Beside the Seaside). ‘ is a sharp, cute 
detective piece.”” Observer. 3 m.,4f., 1 set. 6 


THE CURIOUS savage A delightfully 
entertaining and f. ul comedy by John 
Patrick. 5 m., 6 f., 1 set. A recent big hit 
with amateur societies. 


THE CRUCIBLE. The ul drama by 
Arthur Miller. 10 m., 10f.. =, oe. 


THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 
Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle 
audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., 
6 m., 2 sets. 4]- 


GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert Morley’s 
ever popular gay success. 3 m., 4f., 1 set. 5/- 


THE LOVE OF FOUR oe gk Beg Peter 
Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 6 f., 
3 sets. 6/- 


TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. Sparkling 


comedy adapted from the Italian by Kenneth 
Horne. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 5/6 


QUEEN ete oe de SLEPT HERE. 
Comedy. m., 6 f., 1 set. “A continuous 
scream. 1 te > al 5/6 








family play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., 4 f., 


4 ALL MY SONS. Intense and impressive drama 
1 set. 5/6 


by Arthur Miller. 6 m., 4 f., 1 set. 





Following its recent sensational success, send for a copy of Kenneth Horne’s 
SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. 4 m., 3 f. 1 set. Available for amateur 
production 5/6 





‘POSTAGE EXTRA 
% COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL x 
Also available: 


DAUGHTER OF Ba HOUSE. Domestic 


en A drama by 
drama by Barry Ips. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. 


THE MAN IN THE 
ren Ustinov. 3 m., 2 f. 


DEATH AND BROWN WINDSOR. Comedy- INDIFFERENT ‘auEPHERD. A family 
thriller by Michael Pertwee. 7 f., 4 m., 1 set, “ply of depth and quality by Peter Ustinov. 
DAD WAS THE YOUNGEST. A fresh and f., 4 m., 1 set. 


exceptionally gay family comedy by Molly 
Raynor. 5 f., 4 m., 1 set. 
cis ccpsicichies sess dianiaaiaunisananaaaeaai nies itiel 
for reading and hire a set for production 


i a" haan Farce by Leslie Sands. 4 m., 5 f., 


LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE | 
| including many new releases for the Summer Season. 


Free List of One-Act Titles sent on request 
Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (1/- post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 
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there's always time for 


ESCAFE 


perfect coffee made right in the cup 
ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 


Nescafe is a registered trade mark to designate Nestlé’s instant coffee SN46 
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ALL PURPOSE ... 





... THE STAGE EQUIPMENT 
OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


For use in Secondary Schools, Further Education Establishments and Adult Theatre 
Work. Approved and used by the London County Council. 


ALL-PURPOSE EQUIPMENT transformed a restaurant into a theatre 
(illustrated above) at the National Education and Careers Exhibition at 
Olympia—one example of the adaptability of this unique Equipment. 


Manufactured and marketed exclusively by Byfleet Furniture Limited, 
York Road, Byfleet, manufacturers of the Essex Flexible Stage Equipment 
for Junior and Primary Schools. 


Please write for Illustrated Literature, Detailed Specification and Price Lists. 
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MORRIS 
ANGEL 


The same authentic costume de- 
signs used on the Professional 
Stage are available to Amateur 
Operatic and Dramatic Societies 
for most Productions. 


MORRIS ANGEL & SON LIMITED 
117/119 Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 5678 


THE NAME TO KNOW 
TO DRESS THE SHOW 
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STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS, SCENERY 


Send for Copy of New Brochure and Price List 


WATTS & CORRY LTD. 


305 OLDHAM ROAD MANCHESTER 10 


Northern Agents for 
HALL STAGE EQUIPMENT LTD. 
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PAINT YOUR OWN SCENERY 


OUR 12-PAGE PRICE LIST GIVES DETAILS OF 





Fireproofed Scenic Canvas, Gauze, Curtain Fabrics, also Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards, etc. 


We can also make up Back Cloths, etc. as required 





We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Professional Reper- 
tory Companies with everything required for scenic painting and 
you may send your problems to us with confidence. 





BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD 


(Dept. D.) 797 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Established 1840 Telephone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League 
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Seat MAJOR EQUIPMENT eke Bran fy ys o 


HHT 22, GORST ROAD _—N..W..10 ELGar 8041 (5 lines 


Depots; Birmingham, Manches r, Coventry, North Shields, Glasgow 











ALEXANDER I to GEORGE VI 


STAGE COSTUMES 


On Hire 


FOR PLAYS OF ALL- PERIODS 
AT MODERATE CHARGES 


MRS. ERIC WARD 


The Palette, 9 Montana Road 
London, S.W.20 Wim: 5940 











Telephone: 
ARD. 4911/2 


Telegrams: 
‘Masque’ Manchester 


F. A. SMITH LTD. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
115 Oxford Road, All Saints, 
Manchester, I. 


PERIOD & MODERN COSTUMES 
FOR HIRE FOR SHOWS 
For Sale: Leichners Make-up, Fishnet Tights and 


Hose, Sheerlon Leotards, Tights and Trews, Wigs, 
Ballet shoes and all Theatrical requisites. 











B. J. SIMMONS & CO. (1941) LTD. 


Theatrical Costumiers 
(ESTABLISHED 1857) 














Telephone: 
Temple Bar 5568 





ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 


Whitehall 8528 
Recommended by the British Drama League 




































Professional Department at 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 
(near the Cambridge Theatre) 

Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 


Also Department for Revues, Light Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, etc. New or from Stock. 


Also Largest Stock of Period Costumes for Hire at 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 


(Next to Stage Door, Cambridge Theatre) 





Telegrams: 
History Lesquare London 


















FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 
BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 


THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE 
HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. 
WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 
AND INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 

SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 
EUSton 2765 


EDW. GERRARD 
AND SONS 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! 


EST. 1850 

























For Hire ; For Sale 


REX HOWARD 














TRING o: TABS 


STAGE DRAPERIES — LARGEST VARIETY — ALL SIZES 
i2 Connaught Street, W.2 PAD. 3600 
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The Jewellery 


of course, was by 


ROBERT WHITE & SONS 


THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 





ALL KINDS OF PERIOD AND MODERN 
JEWELLERY FOR HIRE 





TEMPLE BAR 8237: 97/59 NEAL STREET, W.C.2 















GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
Govadbiiins Ypecrialists 


44 AMHURST ROAD HACKNEY = LONDON -: €E°8 





Telephone AMHerst 317! 
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~ CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 





















for 


SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 








THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 


Birmingham Kings Norton Modern Mixed 
School 


Birmingham St. Anthony’s Hall 

Birmingham Yorkswood County Junior School 
Castile Bromwich Park Hall Secondary Schools 
Coventry Caludon Castle School 

Edinburgh King’s Theatre 

Henley-in-Arden High School 

Leamington College for Girls 

Scarborough High Schoo! for Boys 

Sutton Coldfield, Wylde Green Primary School 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Ciement Street, Birmingham, |! 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 





EVANS PLAYS 


A new and hilarious farce by 


Geoffrey Lumsden 


CAUGHT 
NAPPING 


(7m., 5f. 6s.) 
Limited release now 


Full release Ist September 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ 
loan 1 [- each title with order 


MONTAGUE House, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
Lonpbon, W.C.1. 


























HALL & 
DIXON un. 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS . CARPETS 
CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 


t 


COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 
SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 

PAINTING) 


19 GARRICK ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR 
1930, 8331 





HIRE ENQUIRIES ENTERTAINED 








“NELLIE SMITH? 


Theatrical Costumier 
ESTABLISHED 35 YEARS 





Specialists in 
PERIOD PLAYS, OPERAS 
and MUSICALS 
PAGEANTS 
GILBERT and SULLIVAN 
Large School Department 





Write for economical quotations 


190 MANSFIELD ROAD 
NOTTINGHAM 


Telephone 64452 
ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 














STAGE CLOTHS 


CURTAINS 
AND 


DRAPERIES 
MADE TO ORDER 


PATENT STEEL TUBULAR 
CURTAIN TRACKS 
SUPPLIED 


eo 
FIREPROOFED CANVAS 


NATURAL AND DYED 
HESSIANS 
FOR SCENERY 


BURNETS 


(Estab. 1832) 


LARGE STOCK OF FABRICS 
FOR 
PERIOD & CONTEMPORARY 
COSTUMES 


Se 
Also 


TIGHTS 
: «STOCKINGS 
GLOVES 


22 GARRICK STREET 


LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3972-4893 























THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 
for : 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued only through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 





Head Office: 

REX HOUSE, 
BALLARDS LANE 
LONDON, N.12 

Telephone: Hillside 6373/6 

|| REDUCED || 

SCALE OF PREMIUMS 
<a, i 
£100 20/- 27/6 
£250 25/- 32/6 
£500 27/6 35/- 
£1,000 35/- 45/- 
£1,500 40/- 52/6 
£2,000 45/- 60/- 
RISKS_COVERED 


|. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 
property up to £10,000 plus law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For detailed Prospectus please apply to:— 
REX THOMAS (insurance) LTD. 











BLACK LION 


COSTUMES 


Artistic, fresh, historically correct 
Theatrical and Fancy Dress 
All periods and styles 


MODERATE CHARGES 


25 SOMMERVILLE RD., BRISTOL 7 
Telephone BRISTOL 41345 








Costume Jewellery 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 
NO SKILL REQUIRED 
Catalogue Free 
EAVES HANDICRAFTS 


18a Slater Street, Bold Street, 
LIVERPOOL 1 








* STAR 
COSTUME STUDIOS 


SPECIALISTS IN MODERN MUSICALS, 
REVUES, PLAYS, OPERAS & PAGEANTRY 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS SUPPLIED 


LARGE HIRE STOCKS OF SHAKESPEARIAN, 
HISTORIC, BIBLICAL, FANCY DRESS AND 
PANTOMIME COSTUMES 


Personal Service Reasonable Rates 


78 ELMS ROAD, LONDON, S.W.4 
Macaulay 6401/2 














For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 
widths & qualities 


CANVAS 


35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
White Cotton Duck 
Hessians—Natural and Dyed 
Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 
We can also make up Stage Cloths 
etc. as required 
RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 


23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. TEM 7521 
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LEARN TO ACT 
MARIAN NAYLOR 


directs Summer Drama Schools 
Seven-day Courses covering Acting Technique, 
Rehearsal, Improvisation, Movement, Make-up 


Leatherhead Repertory Theatre, Surrey, and 
Studio Theatre, Kensington, London. 


July 10-July 16 Leatherhead £9/9/- 
July 31-Aug. 6 Leatherhead £9/9/- 
Aug. 7-Aug. a Leatherhead £9/9/- 
Aug. |4-Aug. .. London ... 9/9/- 
Aug. 22-Aug. 36 (EVE) London ... £6/6/- 


Hostel accommodation available. 
Syllabus from Registrar: Miss E. Symonds, 
iti Elmstead Avenue, Wembley Park, Middx. 

Tel. Inquiries WIM, 216! 


ous —E ———_—— 


MARIAN NAYLOR 


gives private coaching for all auditions and 
examinations. Fee 30/- an hour. 
Weekly Acting and Speech Class at The 
Dinely Studios, Marylebone High Street, W.! 


Fee £6/6/- per term 


This is a suitable preparation for adult students 
wishing to take Entrance Examination to R.A.D.A., 
L.A A., etc., and is of interest to amateurs 
wishing to learn the fundamentals of their art. 
Maintenance grants and scholarships are 
available to students wishing to take full-time 
drama training at a recognised school. 

Ring Marian Naylor, WiMbliedon 216i, for 
an appointment for interview when full 
details can be given. 
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Be it Play or Musical, consult— 


GIMBERT § LID. 


Manager: 
CYRIL GROVER 
Phone: WHI 2076 and EAS 0388 


Stage and Television Furnishers 
Cedar Auenue 
Whitefield, Manchester 


Specialists in the 
HIRE OF MODERN AND 
PERIOD FURNITURE 
CURTAINS, SILVERWARE, 
ORNAMENTS, etc. 


In complete or part sets at Reasonable 
Charges to large or small Operatic and 
Dramatic Societies 
LET US QUOTE FOR YOUR NEXT 
PRODUCTION AND SOLVE YOUR 
PROPERTY PROBLEMS 


MUSICALS OUR SPECIALITY 




























PITLOCHRY 1960 


FESTIVAL THEATRE 
(Directed by KENNETH IRELAND) 


10th Annual Season—APR. 16 to OCT. I 
REVIVALS: 

The Admirable Crichton J. M. Barrie 

The Private Secretary Charles Hawtrey 

Private Lives . . . . Noel Coward 


Katharine & Petruchio David Garrick 
(altered from Shakespeare) preceded by 
Shaw 


The Dark Lady of the Sonnets 
WORLD PREMIERES: 


Napoleon in Love. R. F. Delderfield 
Between the Tides Ben van Eysselsteijn 


The Plays directed by James Roose Evans 
or by Joan Jefferson Farjeon 


Fully Professional Company of 24 includes 
MARGARET VINES & DENNIS CHINNERY 


PRICES: 12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 6/6 
Book at Theatre (Tel. 233) and Agents 
WRITE—Ffestival Theatre, Pitlochry, Scotland, NOW 


“STAY SIX DAYS and SEE SIX PLAYS” 
TERE ES 


EVANS PLAYS 


A new drama just released 


THE GARDENS OF 
ADONIS 


















(2m., 6f. 6s.) 
by 
Peter Watling 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ 
loan I1/- each title with order 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
Lonpon, W.C.1. 

















It'll be 
alright on 
the night 





Two days to go and nobody knows their 
lines . . . all the costumes for the juvenile 
parts still to make and the postman’s wife 
can’t finish knitting the chain mail until 
tomorrow. 


But with Strand Electric always on call 
nobody takes chances with the stage lighting 
. a telephone call or a visit to any of our 
showrooms will see you al’right on the night. 


Strand Electric & Engineering Co. Ltd. 
29 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 





Branches at Manchester - Glasgow - Dublin - Darlington - Bristol - Melbourne - Toronto 
14 









The Quarterly Theatre Review 


Founded by Geoffrey Whitworth in 1919 


DBAMA 





NEW SERIES SUMMER 1960 NUMBER 57 





CONTENTS 


Calling Attention 
Plays, in Performance by 7. W. Lambert 
Where to Perform by. Ivor Brown 
Next Scene Please! by Michael Warre Bie a, 
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CALLING ATTENTION 


| JT is sadly true of our time that to sell you must yell. We live in a world of loud 

| ws and, whether we like it or not, we have to realize that, however good 

your cause, silence is very far from golden. Mr. Priestley has well described 

as ‘Admass’ the kind of society which so amply provides standardized goods for 

E millions of standardized people, while the vendors proclaim the merits of their 
‘wares with massive advertising campaigns. 


3 The theatre has its Admass side in the more blatant forms of Show Business, 
-and in commercial television with its tremendously powerful mixture of sales- 
"manship and showmanship. But there is a certain amount of theatrical work 
» which is appealing to and serving individual taste and has neither the wealth nor 
» the will to join in the clamour of Admass publicity. 


Yet publicity of a modest kind it must have and publicity it properly seeks 
| as far as it can afford to do so. The British Drama League works for the assistance 
‘and extension of that kind of theatre and it too must call attention to what it has 
» done, does, and hopes to do. Increased membership is essential to its purposes as 


well as to its economy. This means that every member must be ready to be its 
" publicist. 


: : A voluntary organization, which cannot afford to advertise in the usual media, 

is working under great difficulties in a world accustomed to the extensive and 
"expensive ‘promotion’ of ideas and commodities. There are two problems con- 
' fronting the League, that of national publicity through the national media and of 
‘local publicity in the local press and through personal effort and word of mouth. 


When the League’s activities are concerned with the professional theatre, 
| and especially with that kind of theatre at its highest level, the difficulty is not so 
' great. Ours is a name-hungry age and if ‘names’ are in the announcements and 
‘arrangement of League activities, publicity before the event and reporting after 
_ itcan be obtained. This was recently shown in the case of the Producers’ Seminar 
| held just after Christmas. 


It is far harder to obtain attention for the work of the amateurs, however 
“high its standard. It is the opinion of the national press that amateurs are not 
news. Since it is a general maxim of those editing mass circulation papers that 
_ Virtue is never news, there may be some ethical consolation in this. The silence 
' may be a tribute to good conduct, but it is also a severe handicap to the 
' spreading of good work. 


The local paper, usually a weekly, does however consider an amateur production 
_ to be as news-worthy as a police-court case. What particularly concerns the 
3 League i is that its name should be prominent in the billing and, if possible, in the 
_ reporting also of all activities in which it is concerned. By insisting on this members 
| of the League, both individual and corporate, can help valuably. 
eS At headquarters there is the determination to study and employ all possible 
' means of projecting the League and making its name and its performance better 
| known on the wide national front. But this has to be done amid the vociferous and 
' costly campaigning of the Admass world and headquarters would welcome 
' Suggestions for new methods of calling justified attention to all the work in hand. 
_ We must, in short, make more noise. This does not mean competing stridently in 
| the Admass racket; finance forbids that, even if it were desirable. But we can keep 


» up reasonable pressure on public opinion which, after all, has its non-Admassian 
elements. 


f BARBARA JEFFORD in ‘Saint Joan’ by Bernard Shaw at the Old Vic. Photograph by ' 
Angus McBean. 














our major actors Sir Laurence 

Olivier has repeatedly shown him- 
self willing to take a chance on some- 
thing new and perhaps strange—new 
and strange, that is, at the levels on 
which leading actors are expected to 
work, It is a sad comment on the state 
of our theatre that it should seem greatly 
daring for a star to appear in a play by 
Eugene Ionesco. The Royal Court 
Theatre once again brought off some- 
thing of a coup by persuading Sir 
Laurence to appear in Rhinoceros, and 
almost piled Pelion upon Ossa by per- 
suading Orson Welles to direct. 

The production, unfortunately, was 
fair neither to the play nor its author 
nor its leading actor. ‘To strike the right 
note in directing a fantastic morality 
of this kind is not easy; yet to strike 
the wrong one as forcefully as Welles 
did seems downright perverse. He 
failed in terms of both conception and 
execution. First he seemed to have 
decided that what is _ non-realistic 
and by intention funny must be 
caricatured, Then he shifted the setting 
from a French country town to an 
English one. But this can be done only 
by wholly rewriting the play, not by 
simply switching from a café on a Place 
to a saloon bar in a High Street. 
Finally he used his lighting and sound 
effects with an obtrusive crudity which 
wrecked the rhythm of the play as 
effectively as his failure to draw from 
the cast any of the effervescence which 
should bubble up from Ionesco’s non- 
sensical orchestrations of dialogue. 

In the midst of chaos Olivier strug- 
gled manfully on; diminished, of 
course, but still recognizably a great 
actor as Berenger, the young-middle- 
aged clerk who finds himself labouring 
through iif under an appalling weight 
of indifference. In the end, though, it 


A our it is fair to say, among 


PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 





is this indifference which saves him. 
For when his friend and colleagues and 
even his girl turn of their own free will 
into rhinoceroses (i.e. succumb to some 
aspect of mass hysteria, abandon reason 
and humanity and justify their action 
by all manner of specious argument, 
just as many Germans, for instang 
justified their acceptance of Nazi 
it is his indifference, no faith in God o@ 
man, which at last makes it impossible 
for him too to go over. 

Ionesco has assembled in Rhinocens 
not merely an overfanciful symbol of 
brutishness but a fine anthology of 
human double-talk. First Berenger sits 
restive and overhung while his frien 
John lectures him on strength of mind 
Then despite himself he is a little drawa 
in when others among the town’s gre 
brains argue over the first appearanet 
of the brutes. Then he watches app 
as that same strong-minded John turns 
into a- rhinoceros before his very eyes. 
Then, after what should have been a 
tender love scene, played too heartily 
by Joan Plowright, he is alone, ‘the 
last man left’. Here Olivier, playing 
quietly, a small crumpled figure, un 
distracted by the laborious antics of the 
others, steered the piece to its thought 
provoking end with magisterial pathos. 

The other offering from the Royal 
Court, The Naming of Murderer’s Rod, 
made a great impression when it was 
put on for a single Sunday-night 

‘production without decor’, and curt 
ously seemed less effective when pul 
on with a full panoply of beards. Still, 
Frederick Bland’s transcription of 4 
New Zealand murder trial of 1866 
retained a sinister impetus, and Colin 
Blakely repeated a fine performance @ 
a terrier-like inarticulate little Irish 
thug. Nevertheless the Arts Theatre 
gave us the best British playwriting— 
from Harold Pinter, whose The Cart 
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DUNCAN MACRAE and LAURENCE 


laker is an enormous advance on his 
previous work. Brilliant observation 
and a talent for dramatic tension have 
not in his earlier plays been put to any 
particular use beyond themselves. Here, 
in a simple story of two young brothers, 
one tense and tough, the other mentally 
uncertain, and an old, broken, angry, 
baffled man he expresses without 
explicitly stating a gentle though quite 
unsentimental comment on the human 
condition. Produced by Donald Mc- 
Whinnie—best known for his work on 
sound radio—The Caretaker showed, 
unlike Rhinoceros, a real feeling for the 
power-of speech and silence; and, also 
unlike Rhinoceros, for the power of 
pantomime—as in a brilliantly timed 
sequence in which a Gladstone bag is 
passed rapidly from hand to hand. One 


OLIVIER in ‘Rhinoceros’ by Ionesco at the 
Royal Court Theatre. Photograph by John Timbers. 
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of the oldest routines in the clown’s 
repertoire was made to yield pure 
comic joy and acute dramatic tension. 
Alan Bates and Peter Woodthorpe not 
only differentiated the two brothers 
but more important embodied the bond 
between them; and Donald Pleasence’s 
old tramp groped his way through a fog 
of ignorance and stupidity with an 
uproariously funny alternation of cring- 
ing, reflective indignation (notably in 
his account of how he failed to beg a 
pair of shoes from a monastery) and 
anguished spite—the spite of a man 
who must accept and cannot bear 
indifferent charity. 

At the Arts too Bernard Kops’s 
Change for the Angel, a most embarrassing 
little play in which a young would-be 
writer loved his dear old mum and 














hated his tipsy father. I am sorry to 
sound flippant, but this sentimental 
rubbish will not do. Faintly similar, 
and also at the Arts, was The Admiration 
of Life, by Patricia Broderick, an 
American piece about a poor little rich 
girl who also hated her father, a 
caricatured Madison Avenue monster, 
and loved a would-be actor turned 
waiter who loved her until he found 
that being loved meant being possessed, 
and so departed—though not before 
we had watched a child die horribly of 
tuberculosis onstage, for reasons not 
dramatically clear. 

To cap all, however, Theatre Work- 
shop—having brought down from 
Coventry John Wiles’s They Never had 
it so Good, a satirical vaudeville which 
misfired (why have we so totally lost 
all gift for satire?)—entertained William 
Saroyan, who wrote for them a play 
which we were repeatedly told was 
composed in rehearsal. It was called 
Sam—the Highest Jumper of Them All, and 
indeed its hero was called Sam Hark- 
Harkalark. He was played by Murray 
Melvin with his usual gangling Cockney 
charm, and purported to be a bank 
clerk whose natural innocence attracted 
all hearts—all hearts in this case being 
a selection of Mr. Saroyan’s usual 
picturesque rogues—until his career 
was brought to an untimely end by the 
villainous manager; then he took up 
high jumping, only to give that up when 
he found that as a champion he was 
being exploited for propaganda pur- 
poses. Staged with casual offhandedness 
and many coy asides to the audience, 
the piece rambled whimsically along— 
like all Mr. Saroyan’s plays, only 
more so. 

Last and least of the off-beat enter- 
prises, Dominic Behan’s Posterity be 
Damned opened to a barrage of well- 
publicized boos and cheers, following 
even better publicized quarrels before- 
hand, at the Metropolitan in the 
Edgware Road, now normally an 
Irish variety house. You will hardly 
believe me when I say that this was a 
play set in a Dublin pub, and concern- 


ing treachery among members of the 
I.R.A., leavened with humour from 
horse-mad drunks. IIl-written and ill 
acted, it sounded no note that we have 
not heard a hundred times before and 
a thousand times more thrillingly. 

So from the fantastic poetry of 
Ionesco and Pinter, and the Theatre. 
Workshop-inspired free staging and 
guitar-strumming moralities of Saroyan 
and Behan to the staider contributions 
of the West End stage. First, and most 
respectable, the importation from the 
enterprising Playhouse, Oxford, of 
E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India, at 
the Comedy, in Santha Rama Rau’s 
conscientious adaptation, approved by 
Mr. Forster and maintaining a notably 
high standard of dialogue—though not 
much dramatic impetus; even the trial | 
scene with which the play ends went off 
at half-cock. Dilys Hamlett presented 
with straightforward primness the egre- 
gious Miss Quested, whose earnest 
desire to know about India fell short of 
understanding and was overtaken by 
hysteria. Enid Lorimer was all ancien | 
régime as the old lady whose instinctive | 
understanding was warped into disgust 
with the whole incomprehensible sub- 
continent. Norman Wooland shrugged . 
his way sympathetically through the 
decent Englishman, Fielding. Zia 
Mohyeddin, who came from Pakistan 
especially to take part, brilliantly seized | 
his chances in the earlier part of the , 
play, and flickered through the warmth, 
the touchiness, the fear and friendliness 
of young Dr. Aziz, wrongfully accused, 
with a mercurial ease which remained 


wholly sympathetic, though he did not 


quite rise to his bitterness at the end. 
The character which totally failed, 
however, was a composite one—that of 
the British colony, caricatured, and 
clumsily at that, even in the version 
seen in London. I am not sure that Mr. 
Forster should not take the blame for 
this rather than the producer, Frank 
Hauser—who, however, must answer 
for the play’s overall limpness in per- 
formance, whenever Mr. Mohyeddin 
was offstage. 


























SAM—THE HIGHEST JUMPER OF THEM ALL?’ by William Saroyan at the Theatre 


Royal, Stratford. Claire Isbister, Griffith Davies and Murray Melvin. Photo: Jeff Vickers. 


Next, the most disappointing play for 


-many a long day—John Mortimer’s 


The Wrong Side of the Park at the Cam- 
bridge Theatre. In his shorter pieces 
Mr. Mortimer revealed a gift for wry 
comedy in which an affection for the 
absurd more than offset a certain cold- 
ness. In this full-length play, however, 
all is fabricated. The title, to begin 
with, must surely have been intended 
for a quite different play; the point of 
the family huddled in an old house in 
the shadow of enormous new blocks of 
flats has no geographical significance 
and is in any case soon forgotten. The 
plot is deeply improbable while its 
treatment remains naturalistic. Its 
family relationships are stated, not 
felt. Too many of its jokes are simply 
pasted on. True, Charles Heslop as an 
old dreamer bumbles_ enchantingly, 
Wendy Craig extracts a curious charm 
from a bone-headed unmarried mother, 
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Richard Johnson subdues his manly 
hand to the impossible character of a 
husband who humours his_ wife’s 
delusions for sixteen years by pretending 
to be the dull dog which she knows he is 
not. Robert Stephens sends his familiar 
cackling whine whistling round the 
stage as a young intruder who makes 
no sense on any level; and Margaret 
Leighton, as the wife with a load of 
memories, all false, and a load of 
grievances, all imaginary, stalks strained 
through the piece until in the third act, 
which consists almost entirely of 
explanations, she bursts into a cascade 
of emoting which, what with the rocky 
construction of the play, the absurd 
nature of the wife’s character, and the 
unabashed crudity of Miss Leighton’s 
technique (on this occasion), reduced 
the whole evening to absurdity. 

Mr. Mortimer, however, and Miss 
Leighton do demand serious considera- 

















tion. No other new play need detain 
us for more than a moment. Joan 
Henry’s Look on Tempests (Comedy) was 
worthy but flat-footed in its attempt to 
expose the devotion of a wife who 
struggled to make something out of 
marriage to a homosexual. Vanessa 
Redgrave gave the girl a _ grave 
integrity, and Gladys Cooper splendidly 
etched a mother-in-law who shrank in 
horror from her son’s perversion. 

R. C, Sherriff, in A Shred of Evidence, 
(Duchess) offered rather more than a 
shred of evidence himself of the develop- 
ment of the theatre in the last thirty 
years or so. Very likely, back in 1930, 
this harmless little play might have 
been thought an excellent discussion of 
an urgent moral problem. In 1960, 
however, its cosy evasiveness, the 
absolute certainty of a happy ending, 
its twists of plot which take the place 
of exploration of character, leave us 
cold. It is impossible to take seriously 
for a moment the predicament of the 


business man who, having returned. 


home far from sober after a Rugger-club 
dinner, hears that there has been a fatal 
accident and finds his own car ominous- 
ly damaged. So—shall he go to the 
police? The mere narrative interest 
holds—just. Paul Rogers fills in the 
misgivings, the promptings of con- 
science, the panic, with sturdy accuracy. 

A clutch of American plays was led 
by Inherit the Wind, which was also 
imported into London—this time from 
the Pembroke Theatre (in the round), 
Croydon, to the St. Martin’s. Though 
some stirring of ideas was to be felt in 
this picture of fundamentalist folly in 
the American South, the play’s un- 
doubted impact came from the old 
standby—a strong court drama, with 
Andrew Cruikshank louring dourly as 
to the manner born. The name of Gore 
Vidal as author of Visit to a Small Planet 
perhaps pitched expectation too high. 
The visitor from outer space who 
springs this mockery of contemporary 
life proved in Alan Badel’s hands 
disagreeably mincing. The satire, inter- 
mittently effective, too often fell back 


into commonplace facetiousness; but 
the evening at the Westminster revealed 
a spirited young actress worth watching, 
Joanna Dunham. 

Two other American imports pro- 
vided respectively sentiment and frivo- 
lity. In A Majority of One (Phoenix) 
Molly Picon played an American- 
Jewish Mom with all the stops out and 
Schmalz plastered on more thickly than 
make-up; more interesting was the 
appearance of Robert Morley as an 
outsize Japanese gentleman. At long 
last refusing to clown, Mr. ‘Morley, 
mountainously muted, extracted a cer- 


tain dignity from the familiar American | 
approach, half-facetious, half-respectful 


to the mores of other civilizations. The 
Gazebo (Savoy), a. comedy-thriller, set 
in Long Island but played as un- 
shakeably middle-class English, was in 
effect no more than a mildly amusing 
excuse for Ian Carmichael to go through 
his by now stereotyped paces. 

England’s principal offering to the 
coach-trade consisted of The More the 
Merrier (Strand), in which Anna Neagle 
and Jane Baxter graciously pursed their 
lips through a genteel duet, and Watch 
It, Sailor (Aldwych), a cheerful successor 
to Sailor, Beware which worked up a 
certain gruesome hilarity; Kathleen 
Harrison took over the termagant role 
from Peggy Mount with complete 
success, Esma Cannon threw in a blood- 
curdling sketch of a minute spinster 
aunt, and Cyril Smith repeated with 
perfect command his portrait of a hen- 
pecked husband for whom, understand- 
ably, ferrets were the most lovable 
thing in life. 

The Mermaid Theatre flung at us 
what no doubt seemed a stimulating 
way of presenting Henry V. Produced by 
Julius Gellner in a singular medley of 
battle-dress and Ruritanian uniforms, 
it used the open stage to fair effect and 
buttressed its actors with newsreel 
cinema shots of cheering crowds, mud- 
bogged soldiers, etc., which mysteriously 
gave the impression not of contem- 
poraneity but of the 1914 war. Shake- 
speare was roughly used, the text being 
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‘A PASSAGE TO INDIA’ by 


Sentha Rame Rau at the Comed 
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y Theatre. Enid Lorimer, 


Dilys Hamlett, Norman Wooland and Zia Mohyeddin. Photograph by Alec Murray. 


crudely cut so as to leave the emphasis 
on military matters and exclude the 
humanity, ‘tanks’ were substituted for 
‘horses’, William Peacock played Henry 
as though he had intended Richard II, 
and the sum total was chaotic. 

The Old Vic paid its tribute to 
Barrie with What Every Woman Knows. 
We are always being told that this play 
opens brilliantly but goes to pieces. 
This is true only in so far as it starts in 
the relatively earthy, dour Scottish 
home of the Wylies and moves south 
to become a pleasant little parable. If 
the transition is skilfully made the 
dramatic interest of the piece holds up 
to the end. In Peter Potter’s produc- 
tion it was so made—the bridge being 
much strengthened by the presence in 
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both sections of Fay Compton’s 
graciously grande dame Comtesse, mis- 
chievous and masterful. Maggie Smith 
found in Maggie Wylie her most sym- 
pathetic part so far, and blended in her 
pinched vivacity exactly the difficult 
mixture of charming charmlessness the 
part calls for; Donald Houston managed 
to redeem the odious careerist John 
Shand without actually falsifying his 
boorish tenacity. Barrie, it is clear, is 
no dead duck; and What Every Woman 
Knows—by no means his masterpiece— 
has as much a place on the stage today 
as, say, She Stoops to Conquer. Its 
version of Saint Joan, being straight- 
forwardly played without tricks or 
quaint casting in Douglas Seale’s 
production, also did the play proud. 




















“WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOW%Q’ by James Barrie at the Old Vic. Photo: Houston Rogers. 


Barbara Jefford has for some time 
seemed a likely candidate for Joan, and 
if she did not sweep us off our feet she 
grew in strength as the shadows closed 
about her, speaking the awkward recan- 
tation solidly and without excessive 
rapture; particularly taking were her 
scenes with Alec McCowen’s Dauphin, 
a disgruntled little figure stopping 
cleverly short of caricature and absorb- 
ing effectively Mr. McCowen’s sharp- 
edged mannerisms. 


Most impressive of our classical 


excursions should have been—were, I: 


suppose, in spite of everything—the 
three Racine plays brought by Marie 
Bell and her company to the Savoy. 
Of the trio Bérénice is the least well- 
known to us, and the long-drawn-out 
duel-duet between the Queen of Pales- 
tine and the Emperor Titus held us in 
its magisterial formality—and in the 
magnificent performance of Jacques 
Dacqmine as Titus, a breathing statue 
beneath whose marmoreal calm, passion 


and idealism surged. Mme Bell un- 
fortunately looked, as Bérénice and as 
Phédre, like a pre-Raphaelite maiden 
inflamed by rage, if such a figure is 
imaginable. Moreover it was a sad- 
dening experience to hear the French 
language so hideously mashed up. Mme 
Bell gabbled and spat, and was often 
barely intelligible. She had some diff- 
culty in adapting her Bérénice to the 
softness of this urgent Queen, and her 
Phédre was no more than neurotically 
vulgar. Only in Britannicus did she come 
into her own, for here, though her 
handling of the verse was as rough as 
ever, she was able to rely on more 
overt drama, and the terrifying scefies 
between Agrippine and Nero froze the 
blood as surely as ever. Here too Robert 
Hirsch, that mercurial comedian, 
alerted us with his daring interpreta- 
tion of Nero as murderously comic—a 
view of the role which much enlivened 
the earlier scenes but fell a little awry 
in the great pre-Freudian fight between 











the maddened young emperor and his 
domineering mother. 

Still, it is exciting, at any time, to 
have the opportunity to see an un- 
deniably Great Actress, faults and all. 


Our own First Ladies, alas, seem all too 
ready to compound for a comfortable 
string of distressed gentlewomen. Surely 
we should be able to count on at least 
one twentieth-century Mrs. Siddons? 


WHERE TO PERFORM 


By IVOR 


never stops, which happily proves 

the enduring vitality and fascina- 
tion of the drama. There may be 
occasional conferences summoned to 
answer the questions, ‘what is wrong 
with the Novel—or Film—or Poetry— 
or Painting?’ But they are very few 
compared with the sessions continually 
devoted to the drama and its dilemmas. 
The nature of these debates varies in 
its diagnosis of ailments, actual or 
supposed. At present a chief topic is the 
architectural problem, which was 
scarcely heard of in the past when it 
was assumed that the Grand in the 
High Street would remain there simply 
because it had always been there. It had 
sufficed for Shakespeare, when Benson 
came along. In the Pantomime season 
the management may have wished for 
an auditorium a ‘bit bigger in order 
that none of the hungry need be turned 
away. It was equally adequate for No, 
No, Nanette and The Desert Song and the 
‘straight’ (or slightly curved) comedies 
‘direct from the West End’. 

But sites in the High Street are now 
precious as rubies and the Grand has 
probably become a chain store with a 
pile of offices above. If it is replaced 
elsewhere in the town, it will have a 
new look, or rather a series of new looks, 
since there is a strong demand for 
bringing actors and audienees into 
closer contact and there is also the 
powerful economic argument that an 
available hall can provide ‘theatre in 
the round’ with much less expense than 
is involved in rebuilding it in the 


A\ never sons, about the theatre 
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image, or near to the image, of the 
defunct Grand. 

There are certain plays which may 
benefit by an arena production. I saw, 
for example, the ‘Monkey Trial’ piece, 
Inherit the Wind, on the normal curtain 
stage of the St. Martin’s Theatre after 
it had been promoted from theatre in 
the round at Croydon. The court-room 
with its brace of legal gladiators, one 
brandishing the Bible and the other 
flourishing The Origin of Species while 
both were powerfully pounding each 
other, and the occasional external 
‘shots’, to use film-language, of Bible 
Christians drumming through the town 
and consigning Darwin to hell with all 
musical and oratorical honours, might 
well have been better realized in the 
round than they were on a fairly small 
conventional stage. For the Tennessee 
trial of a school master who dared in 
1925 to teach some elements of evolu- 
tion did provide an arena combat. Here 
was a case for letting us sit circled 
around an arc-lit ring where the 
pugilists, Darrow and Bryan, now 
impersonated by Andrew Cruickshank 
and Henry McCarthy, did _ their 
pummelling. 

But that does not mean that actor- 
audience contact is always preferable 
even in the case of plays for which that 
method is prescribed as essential. I. 
would claim that even Shakespeare, for 
whom open platforms or elongated 
aprons are now considered by many 
to be the only way, can sometimes be 
improved by removal behind a pro- 
scenium arch. This struck me as 
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obvious in the case of The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona with which the Stratford-upon- 
Avon Festival was opened in April. 
Peter Hall had extended the apron as 
well as installed a ‘revolve’; the latter 
was so busily employed that we seemed 
to be getting, if not theatre in the round, 
certainly theatre on a roundabout. The 
result was unfortunate and the notices 
were some of the rudest that Stratford 
can ever have received. (Fortunately 
its successor, The Merchant of Venice, 
brought laurels instead of brick-bats to 
restore confidence). 

But The Two Gentlemen is prentice 
work of a feeble kind in which it is 
difficult tp discover promise of the 
grandeur b, come. Its characters are 
thin and its plot nonsensical, even by 
those Tudor standards which con- 
stantly admitted some remarkably pre- 
posterous disguises, intrigues and last- 
minute solutions of the tangled story. 
To be brought face to face with this 
kind of naive trifle is to be sadly discon- 
certed. If Bardic piety insists that 
Shakespeare’s earliest and worst must 
be acted along with the mature and the 
best, a supposition which I for one do 
not accept, then surely it must, for 
Shakespeare’s sake as well as ours, be 
decently covered up. In that process of 
concealment to treat the play as a 
picture story and to make it a pretty 
frolic at a discreet remove is the right 
tactical method. 

So the despised, traditional picture 
stage would here be most serviceable. 
The designer could offer us a sunlit 
Verona and Milan and the subsequent 
forest glades where the fantastically 
silly story could be set tripping on a 
light fantastic tiptoe. The eye could be 
taken by an artificial, ballet-style 
production which made no pretence 
that the world of Proteus and Valentine, 
Silvia and Julia, had any substance of 
reality. We could be graciously hum- 
bugged for a couple of hours if the 
whole thing were offered as a make- 
believe glimpse of the lyrical Italy that 
the Elizabethans loved to dramatize. 
Push it right in our faces and the 
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actor’s problem becomes unbearably 
difficult. The parts are not flesh and 
blood: then let them be the puppets of 
a painted stage, cut off from reality 
by a proscenium arch. 

Of one thing I am certain, that it is 
useless to employ a traditional stage 
and at the same time to have the 
players charging about the auditorium 
and storming the platform by way of 
the aisles. With theatre in the round 
the actors have to mingle with the 
audience to get to their performing 
space. One can accept that convention. 
But if there is an ordinary stage with 
the public seated in front of it nothing 
but absurdity results if a scurry of 
Greek hoplites or spear-carrying soldiery 
of any age or nation comes charging 
past a contemporary audience at some 
risk to the latter’s physical safety and 
at total risk to the dramatic result. 

While I was watching a production 
of The Devil’s Disciple at the L.C.C.’s 
Kynaston School in St. John’s Wood 
(very promising, considering the diff- 
culties, and with excellent scenery and 
stage-management) I though it rash 
to bring the minister-turned-militant, 
who saves Dick from the gallows at the 
last minute, careering through the hall. 
I learned that on the evening sub- 
sequent to my visit he earned far more 
laughter than General Burgoyne’s 
briliant conversation had won by 
falling on his face in mid-gallop down 
the hall. 

So while we are carrying out the 
welcome work of replacing the Grand 
with the Civic, I trust that the archi- 
tects will achieve sufficient elasticity of 
design to let us have the use of the old 
picture stage for mounting of plays 
written for or best suited by that kind 
of theatre, as well as the open spaces 
proper to other species of playwriting. 
That is being done by the Questors in 
their building operations at Ealing and 
should be a model for policy elsewhere. 
In the drama’s house there should be 
many mansions and in Theatre Street 
a room for the now despised peep-show 
as well as for the fashionable arena. 








NEXT SCENE PLEASE! 


By MICHAEL WARRE 


N the theatre it is a fallacy to 
| suppox that an artist is always in 

tune with his time. The stage 
designer, whose art is usually more 
interpretative than creative, is con- 
tinually faced with what may seem to 
be insuperable contradictions and 
anachronisms. Let us investigate the 
attitude to stage scenery in the light 
of history, particularly with reference 
to what the audience sees or expects 
to see on the stage, and how the designer 
supplies or fails to supply what is 
expected. 

The first thing to be considered is 
the shape of the playhouse—one might 
as well say the unchanging shape of the 
playhouse, because we are still working 
in a form of building designed to be 
lit by candles, enlarged and adapted 
for oil lamps and then again enlarged 
and adapted for gaslight. I use the 
word ‘adapted’ because there has been 
no significant attempt in England to 
redesign the playhouse in relation to 
new discoveries of lighting techniques. 
Electricity came to the theatre about 
the turn of this century (significantly 
in time for Gordon Craig’s first pro- 
ductions) but theatre managers and 
architects have been reluctant in this 
country to apply their brains to the best 
means of lighting the space we call the 
stage with this marvellously flexible 
invention of eljectricity. Even in modern 
theatres, the lighting of the stage has not 
yet been integrated with the structure 
of the building: spots still stick out 
from walls and balconies like an after- 
thought. We have not progressed all 
that much since Serlio; or since 
Furttenbach described the lighting of 
the Italian theatres in the seventeenth 
century. In fact the theatre for the last 
three hundred years has hidden behind 
the proscenium frame. This may have 
been necessary in 1660 to conceal 
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augmentary lighting inadequately pro- 
vided by a central chandelier, but the 
frame is not now necessary for that 
particular function. Why it may still 
be necessary and to whom, is a point 
to which we can return. 

There seems to be an age-old tussle 
between illusion and allusion: between 
the statement and the hint, between 
what appears to look real and what 
suggests. Now it is quite clear that in 
the first public playhouses (from 1576 to 
1642) whatever scenery or properties 
were used could not be described as 
contributing to an illusion of nature or 
naturalism; they must have contri- 
buted allusively to the text of the play, 
to the style of acting and to the accepted 
formality of the production. What this 
looked like we do not know. But we 
know from’ the internal evidence of the 
texts of the plays that little scenery was 
used in the public amphitheatres. 
Although Philip MHenslowe, who 
managed the Admiral’s Men, had a 
large and well documented store of 
scenery, we do not know how or when 
it was used. 

For the Court Masque, however, we 
have a lot of written and pictorial 
evidence. We know that Inigo Jones, 
who had seen and studied the Italian 
theatre technique, used wings, borders 
and shutters (i.e. framed back-cloths 
split down the centre, which could 
slide off to reveal another scene). We 
also know that he used machines for 
the descent of Gods, Goddesses and 
Glories from above in clouds. This can 
properly be described as illusionary. 

Perhaps we shall one day know what 
scenery was used in the indoor private 
theatres like the Blackfriars (1596— 
1665) which seem to have been largely 
ignored compared with the vast amount 
of speculation that has gone on about 
the Globe. It is possible that the staging 














of plays in the private theatres before 
1642 may one day prove to be a closer 
link between Tudor and Restoration 
Theatre than the Italian Court Masque 
has hitherto been thought to be. 

We have a much clearer knowledge 
of what a performance lgoked like 
after the Restoration. There are designs 
extant by John Webb for The Siege of 
Rhodes at Rutland House in 1656—the 
author, William Davenant, evading 
the ban on play-acting by presenting it 
as ‘music and instruction’. The form 
and method of Webb’s settings show 
him to be a direct disciple of Inigo 
Jones and the Italian School. But the 
subtle point is that although the scenery 
was undoubtedly an attempt to create 
an illusion of naturalism, the actors 
were still using the four proscenium 
doors for access to a forestage where 
they played and sang directly to the 
audience. Curiously, it is precisely to 
this conflict that we have returned 
today. The difference seems to be that 
nowadays whenever the proscenium 
frame is consciously ignored the scenery 
behind the actor is generally of a non- 
naturalistic kind. 

The Italian style of scenery remained 
in essence the only kind of scenery tll 
towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. But though, as we have seen, 
it started as scenery of illusion, before 
long it must have deteriorated into 
something much more formal and even 
perfunctory. After 1700 the two patent 
theatres both had sets of stock flats and 
shutters which must have been used 
over and over again. The plays them- 
selves show a formal attitude to scenery. 
Allardyce Nicoll points out that ‘for 
Tragedy there was the Grove, the 
Palace, the Temple; for Comedy, the 
Room, the Hall, the Garden and the 
scene from London Life—The Mall or 
St. James’s Park . . . the management 
must have constantly added to these 
stock scenes but they obviously could 
not indulge in fresh scenery for each 
production’. The actors were still play- 
ing on the forestage and using the 
proscenium doors, but by now the 
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lower doors on each side had been con- 
verted into stage boxes, and part of the 
forestage had been cut away, placing 
more emphasis on the proscenium 
frame. 

It was not until the seventies that 
scenery really began to look different. 
In 1771 Garrick engaged Philip de 
Loutherbourg as scenic director for 
Drury Lane, and during the next 
ten years many innovations were made 
which increased the illusion of nat- 
uralism. De Loutherbourg specialized 
in cloud effect, fires, volcanoes erupting, 
sunlight and moonlight. He invented 
devices for thunder, gunfire, wind, the 
lapping of waves and the patter of hail 
and rain. His designs have an opulent 
romantic flavour which coupled with 
his technical expertise exactly suited 
the taste of the time. It was a case of 
illusion for the sake of illusion and, we 
must admit, not always for the sake of 
the play. This again is a conflict in 
evidence today where a _ designer’s 
style imposes upon the style of the text 
and distorts instead of reinforcing the 
intention of the play. The technique is 
all very well for spectacle, opera or 
pantomime, but is not always suitable 
in the serious theatre where, after all, 
we now have the direct competition of 
film, which can provide ‘real’ spectacle 
and ‘real’ naturalism by the mile; and 
of course television which in straight 
plays has so far followed film naturalism. 

After de Loutherbourg, the designer 
who exerted the greatest influence on 
the nineteenth century was William 
Capon—architect, painter and anti- 
quarian. He was engaged by J. P. 
Kemble as scenic director for the new 
Drury Lane theatre which opened in 
in 1794. Capon hunted stage illusion 
into a different covert. He abolished 
the conventional wings and flats and 
started building solid scenes with what 
he considered to be correct archeologi- _, 
cal detail. De Loutherbourg’s romanti- 
cism, and Capon’s introduction of the 
Gothic Revival to the theatre, provided 
the nineteenth century designers with 
all they needed. Two examples will 








sutfice to show the traditions still going 
strong at the turn of this century. 
Hawes Craven, who died as late as 
1910, was referred to by Ellen Terry as 
‘dear Mr. Craven who so loved his 
garden, and could paint the flicker of 
golden sunshine for the stage better 
than anyone’. The other style can best 
be illustrated by quoting Chambers 
Encyclopaedia of 1892 which says, ‘In 
all first class theatres the scene generally 
used is a “‘set-scene’’, which is built so 
solidly, and reproduces the conditions 
of nature with such completeness as 
scarcely to make any demands on the 
imagination of the spectators’. 

This last example, with emphasis on 
building rather than painting, shows 
what had become necessary to supply 
the needs of Tom Robertson and the 
realistic school of writers: a solidifying 
of the illusion of naturalism in keeping 
with the solidity and security of 
Victorian England. 

Before this form of naturalism was 
to be dealt a death blow by the films 
(and it is still taking an unconscionable 
time a-dying) it received some pretty 
hard knocks. First of all the blows 
came from Gordon Craig—the first real 
innovator in whom the theatre of today 
can take pride. It is impossible to 
imagine what the scenery in the play- 
houses all over the world would look 
like today if Craig had not laid the 
foundations for a new attitude of mind 
towards illusion. Every village hall 
that imaginatively suggests a castle 
with a flight of steps, a curtain, a 
glimpse of sky and a splash of light 
owes a certain debt to Craig—fifty 
years ago every stone in the castle wall 
would have been laboured over. Craig 
succeeded in cutting through all the 
inessentials and insincerities of the 
current stage practice and revealing 
the heart of the matter: that the 
designer’s job is simply to imply the 
_ atmosphere of the play. I am aware that 
this is an over-simplification, for there 
are many other conclusions to be drawn 
from his writings. The hundreds of 
designers all over the world who have 
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absorbed his ideas bear witness to the 
width of his vision. 

In 1911 the arrival of the Russian 
Ballet in London delivered another 
blow to the set scene. Post-impressionism 
had arrived in the theatre with a wealth 
of gorgeous colour. Rutherston, Wilkin- 
son, Ricketts, Sheringham and Lovat 
Fraser stand out as stage designers who 
were able to assimilate the influences of 
Craig and the Russian Ballet, and to 
make beautiful designs in their own 
right within the proscenium frame. All 
of them were painters—and all paint- 
ings ask for a frame. 

Now that we approach our own 
times it will be seen immediately how 
much more complex the scene designer’s 
business had become. It is not only the 
conflict between painted and built 
scenery, or the conflict between illusion 
and allusion. For some time now serious 
playwrights have been writing plays 
that deliberately ignore the proscenium 
frame, and seek. to lessen the gap 
between the spectator and the actor, 
creating more contact and a greater 
impact. Obey, Wilder and Brecht are 
obvious examples of this movement. 
We could also include Eliot in Murder 
in the Cathedral, Fry in A Sleep of Prisoners, 
Boland in Cockpit and the A.B.C.A. 
plays, Osborne in The Entertainer. 
Symptoms of the mood appear in 
many other plays—whenever the actor 
directly addresses the audience—and 
whenever the auditorium is supposed 
to be a court of law. Many of the pro- 
ductions of Theatre Workshop and the 
Royal Court Theatre show this ten- 
dency; Ann Jellicoe’s work at the 
Cockpit Theatre, Brian Way’s Theatre 
Centre and Stephen Joseph’s Studio 
Theatre Company are other examples. 

Does this tendency represent the 
theatre’s reply to competition? Tele- 
vision is beside the hearth, Cinerama 
on the street corner, the theatre is 
several streets away and seats have to 
be booked. But the theatre is still live. 
It is also, as we have seen, becoming 
more three-dimensional. It is arguable 
that the theatre might become the 

















diversion of the élite who can afford 
expensive seats, and the devoted few 
who save up to see their favourite 
actors normally appearing only in a 
cathode-ray tube. I cannot see that this 
will happen. On the analogy of broad- 
cast and recorded music, which has 
enormously increased concért audiences 
during the last thirty years, we should 
be able to look forward to a mounting 
interest in the live theatre over the next 
twenty years. 

What is the stage designer to do now? 
He cannot rebuild the playhouse. He 
cannot bring the actor too far forward 
over the footlights or the gallery will 
not see him. He is not required to 
create an illusion of naturalism any 
longer, because the playwright does 
not ask for what can be done better by 
a camera. The designer is driven by 
circumstances, if not by conviction, to 
create an allusive atmospheric world 
on the stage. He becomes a lighting 


expert first if he is wise, then a brick- 
layer, a joiner, an architect—last_of all 
a painter. Then he can design houses 
opaque or transparent, rostrums with 
no apparent support, pillars with no 
bases, roofs with no houses. This is to 
be in keeping with the conscience of our 
age, while life seems most transitory and 
survival most haphazard under the 
shadow of a mushroom-shaped cloud. 

The designer today is aware that 
two specific theatres exist: the old 
theatre of illusion framed by the pro- 
scenium, for which he can _ paint 
pictures for top people; and the other 
theatre, where the play demands to be 
allowed to burst out of the frame. It is 
this type of theatre—Open Stage, 
Theatre in the Round, Platform Stage, 
Arena—and all kinds of compromise 
necessary with existing buildings, that 
the serious stage designer must ponder 
deeply upon before he starts setting for 
the next scene. 


A SAMPLING OF STRATFORDS 


By E. MARTIN BROWNE 


name in the theatre. The post-war 

boom on Shakespeare’s Avon has 
continued while another Stratford 
further east has seen its Theatre Royal 
house a Workshop which, under Joan 
Littlewood’s life-giving direction, has 
conquered first the Theatre of the 


G§ name in the has become a magic 


Nations and last the West End of 


London. 

The fifties saw the magic of the 
Stratford name borne across the At- 
lantic, when a Stratford in Canada and 
a Stratford in the United States each 
set up its own Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre. I visited both last September, 
at the very end of their seasons, and 
saw two performances in each. 

The American theatre is the newer; 
it has been in operation for five years. 
Faced outside with pearly-grey boards 


running vertically, it is an attractive 
building, impressive yet light, almost 
gay, in appearance, and well suited to 
its beautiful site on the bank of the 
Housatonic River where the stream 
broadens as it flows into the sea. Shady 
trees surround the theatre except where 
one can look down to the estuary, often 
full of yachts with sails gleaming in the 
sunlight. It is pleasant indeed to sit at 
a rough wooden table under the trees 
and eat a picnic meal before going to 
the show: and this, since neither of the 
transatlantic Stratfords has a restaurant, 
is what most visitors do. The atmos- 
phere is leisurely, free-and-easy. There 


are no shops selling Shakespeariana, for , 


the town is some distance away. This 
is a rural excursion, easily made by 
those who care for it among the millions 
of Greater New York fifty miles away, 
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or of the populous state of Connecticut. 

And yet this Stratford has so far 
aroused the enthusiasm of only a 
smallish body of supporters—a result 
very different from that to be seen in 
Canada. The reasons for each result 
are complex and a stranger may well 
have missed some of them. Let what 
follows be regarded not as a diagnosis 
but as an attempt to learn from obser- 
vation what are the necessities of a 
classical Festival, concentrating that 
observation on two most vital aspects, 
the building and the performances. 

We enter the American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre. A spacious, cheerful 
and tasteful foyer on each floor leads 
us into the auditorium. Here again isa 
sense of space and lightness. The seats 
are arranged in a broad-splayed fan: 
the stage, a huge open platform, slopes 
towards them. Backstage is screened by 
horizontal lattices suggesting venetian 
blinds: there is of course no proscenium 
and no front curtain. 

When the show begins, this vast space 
is populated by actors who have plenty 
of room for vigorous movement. As we 
sitand watch them, however, the mood 
produced by the building is one of 
relaxation: we are comfortable, leisured, 
sitting back and admiring their antics. 
When deeper feelings possess them, they 
have to work hard to involve us—a 
state of things which can ‘be compared 
to that prevailing at the Warwickshire 
Stratford, where in terms of distance 
the actor is further from his audience, 
and equally conscious of the size of the 
building. 

Both actors and audience in the 
American theatre come to Shakespeare 
not only without a classical tradition 
but with. an anti-classical one. It is 
surely no accident that the magnifi- 
cently vital indigenous drama which 
began with the generation of Eugene 
O’Neill and has come of age with 
Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller 
should have been matched in acting by 
the growth of ‘the Method’. American 
actors have found themselves and 
learned how to communicate by start- 
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ing from within themselves. This is 
something which every actor, if he is to 
act truly, must do: but if his acting is 
founded only on this, he will find it 
very hard to acquire, or to allow for, 
the means by which other generations 
than his own express themselves, and 
particularly to adopt their manners of 
speech and behaviour. Add to this the 
use of verse, the rhythms of which are 
totally alien to the self-expression of 
today, and you set the contemporary 
American actor a problem. 

The two performances I saw sug- 
gested that it was almost insoluble. 
Much of the company at Stratford, 
Connecticut, has been working with the 
Festival for several seasons, and_ there 
is a commendable team spirit coupled 
with a sincere and unforced approach 
to the parts. But the communication in 
verse of the serious characters is largely 
beyond these actors. All’s Well that 
Ends Well is not one of Shakespeare’s 
easiest pieces: but it was depressing to 
see a company almost completely 
defeated by it, and to find oneself never 
involved and often bored by a mono- 
tonous dreariness of delivery. 7 he Merry 
Wives of Windsor, with a quaint sugges- 
tion of the oriental in its decor, was 
much more attractive: but here, after 
all, is an opportunity for some efficient 
broad comedy that doesn’t give much 
indication of the real Shakespeare. The 
opportunity was taken, a good time 
spiced with bustling vulgarity was had 
by all, and we came away none the 
wiser about the future of Shakespearian 
performance in America.. 

The impression made by the follow- 
ing week-end, at Stratford, Ontario, 
was quite different. ‘This was the seventh 
year of the Canadian Festival, which 
owed its original impetus to a young 
Stratford-born journalist, ‘Tom Patter- 
son. Inspired by his encounter, while 
serving in the Canadian forces in 
Europe, with opera and the perfor- 
mances of the Old Vic’s greatest period, 
he returned home determined that his 
native Stratford should have a Shakes- 
peare Festival. It is a city of only about 
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Above: The American Shakespeare Festival Theatre which stands in a fine position above the 
estuary of the Housatonic River. 


Below: The Stratford Shakespearian Festival Theatre, Ontario, Canada, moving the foyer entrance 
and promenade deck above. mw 
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20,000 inhabitants lying in south- 
western Ontario about 100 miles west 
of Toronto. Thanks to the far-sighted- 
ness of an earlier citizen, it is graciously 
set round a mile-long lake made by the 
widening of the River Avon. Yet prob- 
ably no one outside its borders would 


f ever have thought of it as a major 


Festival city. Within its borders, how- 
ever, [om Patterson found enough men 
and women willing to give generously 
not only of money (its citizens have 
provided an average of $12.50 per head 
of population in cash donations) but 
also of time, effort, hospitality and a 
wisdom which has guided this Festival 
uniquely well. In contrast to the Con- 
necticut venture, which is really an out- 
crop of the New York theatre (however 
genuine the dreams of its promoters), 
the Ontario one is freshly and sturdily 
indigenous. 

The permanent theatre was opened 
in 1957. It stands on the slope which 
sweeps up from the Avon, incorporating 
the stage and the concrete base of the 


wt original theatre which was covered for 







} the first four years by a ‘big top’. In its 


imaginative design the serrated roof line 
of the new building preserves something 
of the excitement of the circus tent. The 


M4 big foyers buzz with the talk of the 


§ crowd, summoned to enter by a fanfare 


4 of trumpets. 


We go into the ‘house’, and a thrilling 


™)} sense of awe comes upon us. Over 2,000 








seats surround in an extended half-circle 


74) the out-jutting platform stage of several 


levels, backed by a balcony on pillars: 
at each side of it is an upper and lower 

ance, the whole linked by steps. 
Thi platform becomes the inevitable 
of our attention: it holds mystery, 






| itrouses expectation, it compels us to 


believe that what will happen there is 
of momentous importance. The whole 
building, and we with it, seems drawn 
© the stage as if by a magnet. 

» This building is both the symbol and 
supreme achievement of the Festi- 
Wal. Its form is the consequence of the 
ders’ wisdom in inviting Tyrone 
Guthrie to advise them at the begin- 
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ning. He and Tanya Moiseiwitsch 
created the conception out of his know- 
ledge and beliefs about the actor- 
audience relationship in the ritual of 
theatre: and no theatre built in the 
modern world brings about this rela- 
tionship so successfully. No one of its 
2,190 seats is more than 65 feet from 
the stage. It is good news indeed that 
England may soon have a similar one 
in the projected Chichester Festival 
Theatre. 

Tyrone Guthrie conceived not only 
the building but also the Festival as 
bearing and setting a standard for the 
emergent Canadian theatre. He brought 
in a few key people from England to 
lead and train the Canadian team, but 
with the object of making it capable of 
doing work of the highest quality on its 
own. The two shows I saw were said 
not to be up to the best the Festival has 
done; both had faults, but either was 
worthy to stand alongside the average 
work of Stratford-on-Avon or the Old 
Vic. That one can say so much is due 
to the group of Canadian actors who 
have worked together in the building 
year by year under the vital direction 
of Guthrie and his successor Michael 
Langham; have studied the speaking 
of verse and other acting techniques 
regularly during the season; and have 
developed a Shakespearian style essen- 
tially traditional yet fresh to themselves. 

As You Like It was rather fussily 
directed by Peter Wood, with Irene 
Worth, who came with Alec Guinness 
to lead the company in the opening 
season, happily returning to play 
Rosalind. Douglas Campbell excelled 
himself as Touchstone, a witty, distin- 
guished, yet warmly human perfor- 
mance. His Othello at night was service- 
able and won respect, but not the 
admiration which rewarded his comic 
creation. The tragedy was directed by 
Jean Gascon of Montreal, who made 
strong and economical use of the great 
power inherent in both play and build- 
ing. It was here that one became most 
aware that this is the best Shakes- 
pearian theatre in the world 








NOTTINGHAM PLAYHOUSE 
LOOKS FORWARD 





- By VAL MAY 


N two years Nottingham is to have a 
| new theatre. It will be. built by the 

City and run by the Board of the 
present Nottingham Playhouse, thus 
creating a unique partnership between 
the Corporation and a completely inde- 
pendent body with ten years’ experience 
of running a theatre behind it. It is 
significant that besides entrusting the 
future management of the new theatre 
to the Playhouse, the City has sought 
its advice on planning from the incep- 


> tion of the scheme, and members of the 


Playhouse Board and staff have been 
working closely with the architect ever 
since, ensuring as far as possible that 
the building will exactly fit their needs. 
There are obviously great advantages 
in this. A team which is simultaneously 
facing the day-to-day problems of 
operating a going concern in bad con- 
ditions is in the best position to advise 
on the right solutions. It can not only 
foresee most of the snags, but also help 
to create an ideal machine for the 
expression of its artistic style in the 
future. This is what is happening now 
at Nottingham. 

What is the particular quality of the 
present Playhouse, what are its prob- 
lems, and how will they be solved and 
its policy be developed in the new 
building? 

The Playhouse is now in its twelfth 
season of fortnightly repertory. It has 
built up a strong position for itself over 
the years by its adventurous choice of 
plays, its production methods, its link 
with the Education Authorities, and its 
policy of quality before commercial 
expediency. 

In the last two seasons rarely seen 
classics such as Peer Gynt, Oedipus Rex 
and The Beggar’s Opera have rubbed 
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shoulders with the first productions in 
England of Arthur Miller’s A M 

of Iwo Mondays, ‘Tchekov’s Don Fuan 
and Priestley’s Take the Fool Away. The 
policy is not deliberately highbrow, but 
aims to combine the best of the old 
with the best of the new and to tackle 
any play as long as it is good of its kind 
and has genuine theatrical excitement, 
Apart from the classics, the main search 
is for new ideas, new ways of expres 
sion, and out-of-the-way plays which 
avoid formulas and novelettish themes 
and could not be risked elsewhere. New 
playwrights are encouraged as much as 
possible and we are proud of the fact 
that more than a dozen new plays have 
been produced in the last two years, 
including Willis Hall’s The Long and the 
Short and the Tall which was bought 
for London from . its premiére at 
Nottingham. 

The only way of ensuring a faithful 
public for this is to be entirely consistent 
and to avoid the temptation of slipping 
in ‘popular’ pot-boilers to bolster up 
the box office. This can sometimes be 
nerve-racking. Inevitably an audience 
is going to stay away from some things, 
but it is a fallacy to suppose they will 
be brought back by a betrayal of the 
over-all policy. Besides, we have long 
recognized that the commercial type a 
play can often be seen to better advan- 
tage at the large Number One touring 


theatre virtually next door, or on tele 


vision, and the main justification for 
our existence is to provide a construc 
tive alternative. 

We are greatly helped in our choice 
of play by the active support of the 
schools in the City and County. There 
is an arrangement by which six out of 
the twenty plays in the year’s pro 
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gramme are selected in consultation 
with the school authorities, and six 
special matinée performances of each 
of these plays are put on entirely for 
school children. This constitutes a valu- 
able subsidy for the Playhouse as each 
matinée is bought en bloc by the Educa- 
tion Authorities at a price not far below 
the takings for a full house at a normal 
performance. Naturally, there are prob- 
lems in the choice of these plays as they 
have to be suitable both for the schools 
and our regular audience. But it is not 
so hard as it might be to reconcile the 
two needs, as the schools have a most 
progressive attitude to the scheme. 
Instead of looking on it as an academic 
extension of the classroom, demanding 
only the most respectable classics and 
‘educative’ plays, they wish the chil- 
dren to have a true experience of 
theatre, and through it of life, as lively, 
vivid and broad as the theatre can be. 
Therefore it has been possible to include 
such plays as The Solid Gold Cadillac and 
The Diary of Ann Frank and many others 
which we should have been pleased to 
present whether schools were seeing 
them or not. There are other difficul- 
ties, such as the necessity of planning 
all the school plays a year in advance 
and settling dates for them, which 
makes for inflexibility in the schedule 
and difficulty in planning the rest of 
the plays round them; and the amount 
of time taken out of rehearsals for the 
next production when school matinées 
are being given. Two weeks is little 
enough time in any case to rehearse a 
show such as Under Milk Wood, but 
when six afternoons in the fortnight 
are taken up by extra matinées the 
endurance of the company is severely 
taxed and it is touch and go whether 


} the production will be ready in time. 


However, all these difficulties are well 
worth grappling with for the sake of a 
scheme which is probably the most en- 
lightened partnership between educa- 
tion and professional drama in the 
country. 

The Playhouse production methods 
are not unique, but over the years have 
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developed some special qualities of their 
own. The main aim has been to build 
up two strongly interlocking teams; a 
group of actors who are kept together 
for as long as possible so that a recogniz- 
able style may develop, and a group of 
technicians who can use their materials 
creatively and in close liaison with each 
other, so that every detail of the produc- 


tion from a door knob to a sequence of 


musique concréte contributes something 
positive and in the right style. 

There are great difficulties on the 
technical side due to bad equipment, 
shortage of time, staff and space. The 
stage of the present Playhouse is only 
12 feet deep, with 3 feet of wing space 
on one side and no adequate flying faci- 
lities, making it impossible to conceive 
any but the simplest box-set plays 
naturalistically. This, in a way, is an 
advantage. It has forced us to use our 
imagination and inventiveness to the 
utmost, to experiment in all directions 
with stylized scenery and to develop 
lighting and sound far beyond their 
simple utility value. Out of this has 
gradually emerged a style which is 
flexible, free and expressive in what we 
hope is an exciting and truly theatrical 
way. 

But to achieve this the production 
week-end is an extraordinary struggle 
every fortnight. This centres round the 
assistant stage managers, a handful of 
men and women who are expected to 
strike the old set and erect the new one 
throughout Saturday night and Sunday 
morning, and then often to play more 
than one part in the show itself which 
may dress rehearse all Sunday after- 
noon and well into the night. After this 
the lighting and sound rehearsals take 
over, involving anything up to ninety 
cues each on switchboard and tape 
deck, and these are often not completed 
until five or six on Monday morning. 
There is another dress rehearsal on 
Monday afternoon, including a photo 
call, and the production opens on Mon- 
day evening after forty-eight hours of 
almost non-stop work. It is only the 
enthusiasm and resourcefulness of the 











whole team which carries it through to 
success. 

With the coming of better conditions 
in the new building the whole process 
will be eased. The stage will be 50 feet 
deep, with over 30 feet of wing space 
on one side. Large stage wagons will be 
able to shift complete sets in a matter of 
seconds, counterweighted fly lines will 
whisk scenery up into the tower, a 
cyclorama will be available at will and 
lighting and sound will be controlled 
at the touch of a finger on consoles in 
the front of house. All this will save 
time and energy, but will there be a 
temptation to fall back with a sigh of 
relief onto the machinery and never 
have an idea again, once the limitations 
are removed? This is unlikely, as the 
whole technical set-up of the new stage 
has been planned, not as a substitute 
for ideas, but to exploit and develop 
them still further. It is hoped that most 
of the present technical team will go on 
to the new theatre, and they will be in 
an ideal position to use the new equip- 
ment to serve them, rather than being 
dominated by it. And there will be 
plenty to use, all deliberately planned 
to have the utmost flexibility, such as a 
variable apron stage which can be used 
for complete arena style production 
with the audience sitting on three sides, 
a canopy suspended over this from the 
auditorium roof which can contain 
lighting or scenery or both at will, slits 
at the side of the proscenium arch which 
can be equipped with doors, balconies 
or other scenic features, and smaller 
wagons on stage which can achieve the 
split-second movement of small units in 
a cinematic style of presentation. 

The benefits to the actors of the new 
building will be just as tangible. It has 
been said that the aim has been to keep 
actors together for as long as possible 
and establish a group style. At present, 
the only reason why actors of calibre 
are prepared to forsake the tempting 
opportunities of high salaried television 
engagements and come to Nottingham, 
is the standard of our work and the type 
of plays we do. Luckily, many are pre- 


‘itself, but all the other arts which cor 
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pared to make the sacrifice, but eve 
so the conditions are so bad that it j 
often hard to keep them for long 
enough. Fifteen or twenty actors have 
to share five small rooms in a dungeon 
underneath the stage with no daylight 
or fresh air. Space is so cramped that 
they often have to dress in the narroy 
corridor. Until the Arts Council in. 
creased its grant at the beginning of this 
year it was necessary for each actor to 
appear in every production, leaving him 
no time for rest, recreation, or thought, 
and forcing him to spend almost the 
entire day in the building for thirteen 
days out of every fourteen, with not 
even a green-room in which to relax, 
With the new building the position will 


be transformed. There will be ample 


dressing-room accommodation, a large 
rehearsal room and a spacious and com 
fortable green-room. It will be possible 
to carry and house a large enough com- 
pany for each actor not to have to appear 
in more than two plays out of three. 
In these ways it is hoped that the 
new building will carry on the work o 
the old as a direct growth. But ther 
will be one other important develop 
ment, in line with the new trend to 
make theatre buildings not just place 
with seats and a stage, but centres for 
a rich social experience quite different 
from that which can be had anywhere 
else. A theatre, after all, is a place 
where human contact is paramount— 
actors with audience and the member 
of the audience with themselves. The 
theatre, also, is the one art which em 
braces all the other arts. The new build 
ing, therefore, with its spacious foyer 
close contact between stage and aud: 
torium, restaurant, coffee bars, af 
gallery, bookstalls and exhibitions wil 


be a perfect setting for people to met! 


and enjoy, not only the performance 


tribute to it. 








JEFF VICKERS is now resident photographer 4 
the Theatre Royal, Stratford, E. We regré 
that in our last issue we wrongly attributed bi 
picture of Fings Ain’t Wot They Used Tb 
to John Vickers. 























NEW PLAYS IN REPERTORY 


Some of the plays recently given their British pro- 
fessional premiére by Repertory Companies. Compiled 
from material made available by Spotlight Casting 
Directory. 

BIRMINGHAM Repertory Company. Poor Man’s 
Miracle by Martin Hemer. St. Teresa, 
answering a prayer, offers the votive pearls 
worn by her image in a local church. The 
law has. other views. Set in Warsaw. 
18 m., 5 f. 

BristroL Old Vic. The Woodcarver by Morris 
Brown. A man who has spent his life 
copying sacred carvings, produces a figure 
so original as to startle everybody. 4 m., 4 f. 

CHESTERFIELD Civic Theatre. The Desk Set by 
William Marchant. 8 m., 7 f. 

Coventry Belgrade Theatre. Nobody Here but 
us Chickens by James Doran. 2 m., 3 f. 
I’m Talking About Jerusalem by Arnold 
Wesker. The last of the trilogy of which 
Chicken Soup with Barley and Roots were the 
first two plays. 9 m., 4 f. 

Guitprorp Theatre Company. <amindar by 
Keelan Shaw and Julia Tyler. A play 
about partition set on the Pakistan-Indian 
border in 1947. 6 m., 3 f. 

HARROGATE Pathfinder Players. 
Heaven by Ruth Pennyman. 7 m., 

HorncHurCcH Theatre Trust. Safer in Bed by 
Aimée Stuart. Set in bedroom overlooking 
London Square. 5 m., 4 f. 

LivERPOOL Repertory Company. You'll Never 
get off the Island by Russell Braddon. From 
the novel The Naked Island. 7 m. The Leader 
of the House by Nigel Balchin. Set in a 
private room in 10 Downing Street. 12 m., 


Hot from 
f. 


NewcastLe Playhouse Trust. Be Good Sweet 
Maid by C. E. Webber. 6 m., 

NoTTINGHAM Playhouse. Concubine Imperial by 
Maurice Collis, based on his novel The 
Motherly and Auspicious. About the woman 
who virtually ruled China in the last 
century. 22 m., 13 f. 

PaLMERS GREEN Intimate Theatre. Prelude to 
Fury by Raymond Dyer. An elderly 
husband and a faithless young wife. 
3 m., 4 f. 

RicHMOND REPERTORY Co. Dickory Dock by 
Rae Cooney and Tony Hilton. 6 m., 3 f. 
Strange Love by Bill Owen. A stolen baby 
makes an impact on the guests at a boarding 
house. 4 m., 5 

SaLissuRY Arts. A Room in a Palace by John 
Prudhoe. Tragic love story of a Princess. 
6 m., 4 f. The Truth About Billy by Doris 
Lessing. A biting study of the contemporary 
scene. 6 m., 6 f. 

Winpsor Theatre Royal. Break for Commercials 
by Gyles Adams. 2 m., 4 f. 

WortHinc Connaught Theatre. Happy the 
Bride by Peter Blackmore. Romantic 
comedy of a girl who brings home an 
Italian bridegroom. 4 m., 5 f. 















Mr. Robert Muller, writing in the Daily 
Mail a criticism of the latest play by 
Arnold Wesker, said: *‘We shall soon be 
seeing the entire trilogy at the Royal 
Court. A very great experience is in 
store for London theatre-goers.” 








THE 
ENGLISH STAGE COMPANY 





presents 


THE WESKER TRILOGY 


For a limited season 


Three plays by ARNOLD WESKER 





June 7th for three weeks 
Chicken Soup with 
Barley 


June 28th for four weeks 


Roots 















July 27th for four weeks 
I’m Talking About 
Jerusalem 


at the 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE 


Sloane Square, London, S.W.1. 
(Box Office: SLOane 1745) 








For each of these three plays, and for 
subsequent productions, the English Stage 
Company offers dramatic clubs and 
societies a special concession rate when 
booking ten or more seats. Please write 
as soon as possible to the Public Relations 
Officer or telephone SLOane 2273 for 
further details or information. 
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Early English Stages 
1300-1660 
Vol. I. 1300-1576 


Glynne Wickham 


‘A notable work of research. 

It substantially increases 

knowledge of the indebtedness 

of the Elizabethan court and 

public theatres to their 
antecedents in the Middle Ages. 

The Times Literary Supplement. 45s. 


BOUTLEDGR 
and Siegan Taul 





IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 


The Tragic Actor 
Bertram Joseph 


“Probably the best account 
available of English acting style 
over the last 300 years.” Harold 
Hobson. ‘“Thorough and 
enlightening. ‘The well-selected 
illustrations reveal this as a feast 
of information about style, in 
pose, costume and theatrical 
settings.’ Ivor Brown. 50s. 


Narrative and Dramatic 
Sources of Shakespeare 


Edited by Geoffrey Barraclough 


In six volumes. Volume I 
contains the early comedies, 
poems and Romeo and Juliet, 
and costs 45s. Volume II (same 
price) completes the comedies. 
Vol III is in preparation. _ 
‘“‘No question but this is growing 
into an important work of 
reference.”’—The New Statesman 
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OBITUARY 


A. H. Wharrier 


HE news of the death of Mr. Alfred 

Wharrier in March will have saddened 

the many friends he made in the course 
of his work in the field of amateur drama. 
Always a devoted supporter of the British 
Drama League, for many years he represented 
the London Region on the Council, and he 
gave long and valued service on the Executive 
and Finance Committees. 

In the early twenties he helped to form the 
Midland Bank Dramatic Society and was 
responsible for a succession of enterprising 
productions, one of the most notable of which 
was Count Albany which won the Howard de 
Walden Trophy in the 1938 National Festival. 

Arising out of his experience in drama with 
city workers, he conceived the idea of a per- 
manent amateur repertory theatre in the City 
of London. A disused warehouse was acquired 
in Upper Thames Street and under his tireless 
leadership a band of enthusiasts went to work 
to convert the building into a theatre. The 
City Little Theatre Club was to open in the 
autumn of 1939, but with the general evacua- 
tion of the City that summer the plans had to 
be deferred, and during the war the theatre 
and all the equipment was destroyed by bomb- 
ing. Some twenty years later, Bernard Miles’s 
Mermaid Theatre was to rise at Puddle Dock, 
a few hundred yards from the site of Alfred 
Wharrier’s earlier attempt to bring drama 
back to the City. 

When he retired from the City in 1943, 
Alfred Wharrier was appointed Drama Ad- 
viser to East Sussex, a field in which his sym- 
pathetic and practical interest in any form of 
dramatic endeavour proved of great benefit to 
the amateur groups in the county. He also 
achieved a reputation as a thoughtful and 
helpful adjudicator at local festivals. He com- 
piled a list of Worthwhile One-Act Plays which 
is published by the League, and he also edited 
a ‘Pan’ edition of one-act plays. Unfortunately, 
ill-health compelled him of late to give up 
active work in the theatre, but until fairly 
recently he reviewed new plays for Drama. 

CHARLEs TROTT 


Frank and Edith Hollway 


Many members of the British Drama League 
will be shocked to hear of the sudden death of 
Frank Hollway last November, followed in 
April by the death of his wife. 

I first met Frank Hollway as a lively and 
vigorous member of the Northetn Area Com- 
mittee. He was then a Civil Servant, but 
devoted all his spare time to the amateur 
theatre. After his retirement he moved south 
and was then able to give all his time and his 





boundless energy to his work for the theatre. 
He contributed to various newspapers and 
was for some time secretary of the Little 
Theatre Guild of Great Britain. For many 
years he was a keen and loyal member of the 
Council of the Drama League, whose meetings 
were often enlivened by his outspoken but 
kindly criticisms. He was an indefatigable play- 
goer and it was actually on his way home from 
secing a play that he was taken ill and died 
within a few hours. 

In all Frank Hollway’s work he was en- 
couraged. and supported by his wife, and many 
readers will remember meeting them at Drama 
League Theatre Weeks and Conferences, which 
they seldom missed. As the organizer of these 
events for many years I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity of recording my gratitude and apprecia- 
tion of their kindness and willing help to me 
and to everyone on the staff. The League will 
be the poorer for the loss of these two faithful 
supporters. FRANCES Briacs 


Bryan Bailey 


Bryan Bailey’s death in March has robbed 
the English Theatre of one of its most promising 
young men and one, moreover, whose promise 
had already been marked with considerable 
achievement. His death was also a great 
personal loss to his many friends in the 
theatre of whom I was happy to count myself 
one. I got to know him several years ago when 
I was Director of the Marlowe Theatre at 
Canterbury and Bryan was at Guildford Rep. 
We met at the quarterly conferences of the 
Council of Repertory Theatres and his com- 
mon sense, enthusiasm and capacity for ideas 
marked him out even then as a young man of 
singular promise. When he was appointed 
Director of Britain’s first new post-war theatre 
building, the Belgrade at Coventry, he knew 
that his work there would be subject to a very 
severe scrutiny by all those concerned with 
provincial theatre and especially by those 
Civic Authorities which either had theatres or 
were thinking about having them before long. 

The success of the ade in a short two 
years was undoubtedly Bryan Bailey’s success. 
His policy was both sensible and adventurous. 
Most people concerned with theatre manage- 
ment are aware that the theatre audience of 
tomorrow is at school today, but unfortunately 
far too few of them do anything about it. 
Bryan Bailey was aware of it and did some- 
thing about it. As a result of the measures he 
took and the experiments he tried, and which 
are still being conducted, the audiences of the 
Belgrade are predominantly youthful and a 
genuine interest in the theatre is being 
engendered among those youngsters who are 
either still at school or who have just left, and 
who are being made aware that the live 
theatre can offer them something which they 
really want. Peter CARPENTER 
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lonesco’s 
RHINOCEROS | 


in PLAYS: VOLUME IV 


Translated by Derek Prouse together with The Leader and The Future is in Eggs 8s. 
(and as a Calderbooks paperback 7s. 6d.) 


aso PLAYS: VOLUME Ill 
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| Translated by Donald Watson The Killer, Improvisation, Maid to Marry 18s. 

| 

| PAOLO PAOLI HAROLD HOBSON’S 
ARTHUR ADAMOV INTERNATIONAL i 
Translated by Geoffrey Brereton THEATRE ANNUAL 4 | 
‘. . . a brilliant and savage satire on ' 
middle-class French society . . . intro- A paperback edition of Hobson’s choice: | 

| duces one of the liveliest minds in stimulating articles and reviews, superb : 

| contemporary theatre.” Plays and photographs covering the theatre : 

| Players 18s. centres of the world. 14s. 6d ) 

: 

| JOHN CALDER. 17 SACKVILLE STREET .' LONDON, W.I. 























The Elements of Drama 
J. L. STYAN 


An introduction to the drama, singling out and discussing its 
various elements with detailed and generous quotation from the 
masterpieces. The book emphasizes that plays are meant to be 
judged in performance, not in the study, and that the play is 
something created by a co-operation of author, actor, producer 
and audience. Mr Styan begins with the elements of a dramatic 
text and the way they are built together and he provides close 
analyses of excerpts from plays by Shakespeare, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
Wilde, Shaw, Strindberg, Pirandello, Synge, Anouilh. Sartre, 
Eliot and others. ~ 25s net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


BENTLEY HOUSE, 200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, NW.I 
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Salute to a Scholar 


Gilbert Murray, an Unfinished Autobiography. 
With contributions by his Friends. Allen & Unwin. 
25s. 

Salvador de Madariaga, in an incisive note 
on Gilbert Murray’s work for the League of 
Nations between the wars, describes him and 
Lord Robert Cecil as ‘civic monks’, one firmly 
agnostic, the other sternly Christian, both 
ethical aristocrats who had to learn that the 
people and the politicians of the world were 
not made up according to the preconceptions 
of optimistic English idealists. Murray had 
spoken in a hasty moment of ‘the small, dark 
nations’ and it was not a phrase likely to please 
a Spaniard. But the attribution of monkishness 
is certainly unjust to Murray the Hellenist and 
poet whose translations of the Greek dramatists 
brought out poetry essentially Murray’s. He 
was ever the genial friend. Around his head 
was nothing so gloomy as a cowl. He lived 
austerely and yet, on a diet far from Bacchana- 
lian, he rejoiced in the Dionysian vitality of 
pagan and pre-Christian life. Monks do not 
take to the theatre as Murray did. 

The early section of his unfinished auto- 
biography only carries us to his Chair of Greek 
at Glasgow University. It gives a vivid picture 
of a tough boyhood in Australia, in which the 
precocious child learned not only to play 
cricket well, but to use his fists as well as his 
brains, defending maltreated boys and animals 
as well as himself. He came to England, had a 
brilliant, but far from opulent, career in classi- 
cal scholarship, took scholastic triumphs in his 
stride, and had the unique distinction of 
becoming a Professor at twenty-three. What 
Sagacity that Glasgow Senate displayed in 
backing youth so confidently! 

Before his death Murray had written his 
autobiography only so far: it is a useful record, 
as well as a modest one, but one does not feel 
that he had his heart in the job. Naturally his 
friends would prompt him to it, but he was 
such an extroverted type, so eager to serve all 
the classical, liberal and international causes 
dear to him, that to concentrate upon his own 
affairs was difficult for this intensely dedicated 
man. To use the word ‘saintly’ is now to raise 
dubious glances and cynical sniffs. But Murray 
had the exaltation and the disregard of self 
that demand the adjective, little as he liked 
religious doctrine in his pursuit of the sweetly 
reasonable in philosophy, behaviour and poli- 
cies. But the epithet ‘monkish’ does not in the 
least fit the man that I knew and to whom I 
was enormously indebted. 

By good fortune I had been given his History 
of Ancient Greek Literature before I went to 
Oxford and that book had cleared a hitherto 
cloudy sky to me: ‘the classics’ became alive 
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as never before and the world of the arts was 
no longer curriculum stuff: it was here and 
now, in Ibsen and Shaw, as well as in Euri- 
pides. “The classics’ became relevant to the life 
that was expanding, after school constriction, 
in the larger air of a liberal University. 
Murray, though always over-worked, would, 
of his kindness, invite those who cared to 
attend a small weekly seminar in his home. 
Of course I cared; bicycling in the winter rains 
up the far from Hellenic Woodstock Road was 
a journey into radiance that I took with a 
delighted gratitude. Here was education in- 
deed, a leading on and leading out. 

At that time he was much concerned with 
bringing the Greek drama into the English 
theatre, with Granville-Barker assisting and 
Shaw approving. His adaptations are now 
under-valued. The contributing friends who 
have added chapters to fill up the all-too-brief 
autobiography rightly stress the point that 
Murray’s life was completely integrated. His 
Hellenism was his liberalism, and his refusal 
to abandon the Oxford Chair of Greek because 
he was also so active as Chairman of the 
League of Nations Union and busy with Inter- 
national Intellectual Co-operation was per- 
fectly natural. He could not be just the scholar 
recluse. Nor could he be the expositor of Greek 
drama on a dais only: he wanted it on the 
stage here and now, as he wanted his belief in 
the Greek heritage to be made manifest in the 
public service of a world that had ‘small Latin 
and less Greek’. 

He adapted, rather than translated, the 
Greek playwrights because he knew that a 
literal version would, in English, be flat or 
even absurd. A. E. Housman had shown this 
by his parody of a word-for-word version. 

Chorus: O suitably-surmounted-with-a-hat 

Head of a traveller, wherefore seeking 

whom 
Whence by what road how purposed art 
thou come 
To this well-nightingaled vicinity . . 
Sailing on horseback, or with feet for oars? 
Alcmaeon: Plying with speed my partner- 

ship of legs. 
The recent translations, far more literal than 
Murray’s, do not become as silly as that: but, 
in their conscientious accuracy, they are often 
dull and sadly obscure the quality of Greek 
poetry. If Murray was too free in his rendering 
of Greek and too much echoing Swinburnian 
rhythms and vocabulary, he erred on the right 
side: he made the Greek theatre infectious 
instead of deterrent, as Dame Sybil Thorndike 
and Sir Lewis Casson were to prove. This 
volume contains an admirable tribute by them 
and historically valuable facts about the theatre 
of the time. 

To Murray’s Greek teaching Isobel Hender - 
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son gives a fully justified acclaim. He lives for 
our theatre as Adolphus Cusins in Shaw’s 
Major Barbara. Shaw’s stage-direction runs, 
‘He is a most implacable, determined, tena- 
cious, intolerant person who by mere force of 
character presents himself as—and indeed 
actually is—considerate, gentle, explanatory, 
even mild and apologetic, capable possibly of 
murder, but not of cruelty or coarseness’. A 
slight over-statement perhaps, but true in 
general to Murray’s complete and resolute 
commitment to the doctrine of Hellenism for 
all, not to a dreary discipline of compulsory 
Greek, but to the use of an ancient culture as 
a guide to our shaping of things present and 
of things to come. 
Ivor BROWN 


O’Casey 


Sean O’Casey: The Man and his Work 
by David Krause. MacGibbon & Kee. 30s. 


Recently I was informed that the number of 
volunteers from Ireland who fought with the 
British Forces in the First World War was of 
the order of 300,000. As I know from my 
own childhood, there was scarcely a working- 
class family in Dublin who hadn’t a relative 
of some kind at the front. The bulk of the 
survivors returned to Dublin and a good many 
of them placed their military experience at the 
disposal of the Irish republican forces during 
the War of Independence from 1918 to 1921. 
Talking to these people with the dramatist’s 
capacity for imaginatively entering into other 
people’s suffering, is it amy wonder that 
O’Casey was enraged when Yeats in rejecting 
The Silver Tassie in 1928, arrogantly informed 
him: ‘You are not in:erested in the Great 
War’. Is it any wonder that O’Casey asked: 
‘Will you tell me the name and address of 
the human being who, having eyes to see, ears 
to hear and hands to handle, was not interested 
in the Great War? I’m afraid your statement 
(as far as I’m concerned) is not only an 
ignorant one, but it is a silly statement, too’. 

Which it was; and it resulted in O’Casey 
leaving the Abbey Theatre for ever. The effect 
of this separation is almost impossible to 
estimate. Who can tell in what way his 
genius would have developed had he had, all 
those years, .a theatre where he could have 
worked in proper co-operation with a producer 
and with the day-to-day hammering out of 
ideas? Yet this, perhaps, over-simplifies the 
question: for it is possible that too much has 
been made of the row with the Abbey in 
O’Casey’s development. 

It came to me as I read this book that the 
truth of the matter is O’Casey never had a 
theatre. His greatest plays still are, in my 
Opinion, those plays written in collaboration 
with the Abbey. But the Abbey Theatre of the 
twenties did not, and never could, comprehend 
the scope and depth of the genius that had 
come, cap in hand, to its doorstep. We have 
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always thought of The Shadow, Juno and The 
Plough as O’Casey’s three great realistic 
masterpieces, and why didn’t he write some 
more? 

It is one of the merits of Mr. Krause’s book 
that, however unwittingly, it enables us to see 
that the realism or naturalism or whatever you 
like to call it of these plays has been only an 
accident of production. The Abbey, by the 
time O’Casey reached it, had become an 
actors’ theatre. The writer was only incidental 
and his objectives even more so while the 
producer was there only to ensure that the 
actors knew their lines and didn’t get in one 
another’s way. It is of interest, in this connec- 
tion, that, in The Plough, F. J. McCormick 
(albeit one of the half-dozen greatest actors of 
the century) ‘could make nothing of his part’ 
(Jack Clitheroe). The trouble was that he was 
trying to make something out of it that was 
only tangential to O’Casey’s vision. These 
great plays are, in fact, mighty imaginative 
movements of ideas and affections into which 
characters happened to stray. The actors, of 
course, seized on these characters as is natural 
to practitioners of their craft, and in the Abbey 
of that time there was no one to say them nay. 
Looking back on it, one can only regret that 
the perception and sympathetic genius of a 
Joan Littlewood wasn’t around the Abbey in 
those years. 

O’Casey would have had to leave the Abbey 
even without the Tassie row for the simple 
reason that the Abbey didn’t know, even in 
his early days, what he was up to and, even if 
they had succeeded in having a glimmering of 
an idea, their techniques would have been 
inadequate for his development as the kind of 
dramatist he was. The tragedy is that his 
later plays lacked even the bewildered col- 
laboration that the Abbey was able to give 
him. It is a measure of the greatness of his 
imagination that it survived the theatrical 
isolation that he has had to work in for almost 
thirty years. He has had his failures—I am 
relieved to note that Mr. Krause mentions 
Oakleaves and Lavender: I had my head firmly 
washed by O’Casey when I gave it an un- 
favourable review when it appeared — see 
“Tender tears for poor O’Casey’ in The Green 
Crow. I hope I earned some degree of forgive- 
ness as the only Dublinman to write two 
articles in defence of O’Casey in the Dublin 
Leader when The Bishop’s Bonfire was produced 
there in 1955. 

Mr. Krause’s study is an admirably sym- 
pathetic tour of the plays and the autobio- 
graphies. Although an enthusiastic O’Casey 
fan, he is objective enough to be able to 
indicate where he considers O’Casey to have 
failed, and he is particularly good in drawing 
attention to defects in O’Casey’s language; his 
preliminary studies in this area are valuable 
both to the future student and to the as yet 
unknown producer who will, some day, have 
the imagination to complement O’Casey’s. But 
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With a Memoir by 
MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL 


‘Here, set down by her in the last 
year of her life, are her dramas, 
here is the book we have been 
waiting for... . What gives them 
life, in their printed form .. . is 
that command of construction and 
that indefinable “sense of the 
theatre”’, seen in a thousand details, 
which are the mark of those drama- 
tists alone for whom the theatre zs 
life.... rounded off with thirty- 
two fine plates and an absorbing 
Memoir, which in itself is worth 
the price of the book.’ 

Professor Neville Rogers in THE 
BOOKMAN 35s net 
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| I’m afraid that, for this, theatrical techniques 











in this country are only in their infancy and 
we shall have some time yet to wait before the 
full glory of an O’Casey cycle is seen on a 
British or an Irish stage. Meanwhile, in his 
eightieth year, we can only wish one of the 
most indomitable people of our age long life 
and more power to his elbow as he writes the 
Amens to the tremendous hymns to life that 
he has already given to mankind and, in parti- 
cular, to (dare I say it?) our Western and 
Christian civilization. 
VALENTIN IREMONGER 


Biographies 

The Art of Ruth Draper by Morton Dauwen 
Kabel. O.U.P. 35s. Six Great Playwrights 
by Aubrey de Selincourt. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 64. 
I Remember Romano’s by Henry Kendall. 
Macdonald. 21s. 


The text of most of Ruth Draper’s mono- 
logues, which she preferred to call dramas, is 
now made publicly available for reading and 
also for ‘public use’. It is to be hoped that the 
latter will be limited, since the prospect of 
Draper imitations by those incompetent to 
approach her supremacy in this art is 
terrifying. The texts themselves appear in 
print as the ghosts of the unforgettable flesh 
and blood with which she invested her 
creations. That those which she considered 
worthy of print should be preserved is com- 
mendable; probably, in her modesty, she 
suppressed others amply meriting maintenance 
on paper. They read well: they were worthy 
of the writer’s superb interpretations. 

Her own life was a steady crescendo of 
approbation and a long gathering of laurels 
across the world. The record has been well 
told. The affection for the gallant Italian poet 
and anti-Fascist, Lauro de Bosis, a martyr to 
his liberal faith, brings warmth and tragic 
suffering to the Draper story which was 
otherwise a chronicle of ceaseless and highly 
appreciated work; her generosity in giving 
was equal to the triumph of her performance. 

Aubrey de Selincourt has potted the lives 
and qualities of Sophocles, Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Sheridan, Ibsen and Shaw within 
190 pages; the condensation is able and the 
valuations are well argued. Naturally nobody 
is likely to agree with all of the opinions 
expressed. There is no mention of Gilbert 
Murray in connection with Greek drama and 
the translations here supplied, pursuing 
accuracy, achieve a flatness of which Murray 
was never guilty. It is odd to be told that The 
Enemy of the People is ‘the only amusing play 
that Ibsen ever produced’. Surely the character 
of Hjalmar Ekdal in The Wild Duck is a master- 
piece of satirical comedy. There is some 
ignorance shown of the amount we know 
about Shakespeare. This is more than we 
possess of any other dramatist of his time and 
more than Mr. de Selincourt seems to know. 
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His brief bibliography says nothing of Dr. 
Hotson’s work on that subject and one 
wonders whether Mr. de Selincourt has ever 
read The Shakespeare Allusion Book. 

Henry Kendall, in addition to sinking a 
German submarine, has helped to raise mo. 
comedies, farces and reviews to a hig! |e 
success. But he has well served Miss Ba, ~ 2. 
the ‘Vic’ as well as Alan Melville and many 
another on the lighter stages. He writes with 
modesty, gaiety and a full memory, and the 
anecdotes abound. One of the best is of a re- 
hearsal of Somerset Maugham’s East of Suez in 
which the tongue of Basil Dean was engaging it- 
selfsharply with poor Mr. Kendall. Maugham’s 
compassionate comment was, ‘Basil, you’re 
burning the Kendall at both ends’. 


Costume A.B.C. 


A Dictionary of English Costume, 900- 
1900, by C. W. and P. E. Cunnington and Charles 
Beard. A. & C. Black. 35s. 

The name of the late Charles Beard is well 
and gratefully remembered among students of 
costume and armour, and it is naturally 
heartening to see it again, and on the cover 
of a Dictionary of English Costume. More 
than thirty years ago Dr. Beard shrewdly cen- 
sured the New English Dictionary for careless- 
ness and inaccuracy in the terminology of 
armour, and showed by the nature and perti- 
nence of his comments that he was widely 
awake to the responsibilities of those who edit 
dictionaries in general and their technical 
items in particular. A dictionary of costume 
from his own pen, therefore, was something 
long desired in his lifetime, and to be greeted 
with welcome and respect if it should appear 
to the public after his death. Recollections of 
his personality, at once entertaining and exas- 
perating, unquestionably scholarly but no less 
unquestionably erratic, would naturally sug- 
gest that the editing and publication of his 
literary remains would be hard but rewarding 
work for the scholar entrusted with it, and the 
news that that work had been undertaken was 
naturally of the greatest interest. 

The result, however, is frankly something of 
a disappointment. The brief preface indicates 
that only a sixth of the book can be ascribed 
to Dr. Beard, whose material had been made 
available to the compilers but largely discarded 
by them as ‘lying outside their own plan’. 
Naively enough they confess that until they 
undertook the present work they had been 
‘unaware of his researches’-—strange admission 
from any student of the history of costume— 
but his name appears on cover and title-page 
none the less, and may well do its part in 
supporting the assertion that the Dictionary 
deals with English Costume over a period of a 
thousand years. 

In point of fact it falls very far short of this, 
and it is rather doubtful whether it may justly 
claim to be a dictionary at all. Vocabulary, 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 
PUBLIC 


The Touchstone of 
His Genius 


MARTIN HOLMES 


The splendour of Shakespeare’s 
genius often overshadows the im- 
portant fact that he was a practical 
playwright, writing both for a par- 
ticular group of players and for 
particular audiences. Mr. Holmes 
considers the plays from these two 
angles and by this means elucidates 
much that has hitherto puzzled 
commentators and students. 


With illustrations 253. 


DANCING FOR 
DIAGHILEV 


The Memoirs of 
LYDIA SOKOLOVA 


Edited by 
RICHARD BUCKLE 


A fascinating and invaluable record 
of the Diaghilev Ballet which is also 
the personal story of the East 
London girl who became ‘Queen of 
English Dancers’. 


With illustrations 25S. 
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Townswomen’s Guilds. Member, 
Guild of Drama Adjudicators 


& FRANK LAMBE 
Associate of the Drama Board. 
Member, Guild of Drama Adjudica- 
tors. Author of Producing a Play 


With a Foreword by 
FLORA ROBSON 


This is a much-needed book. 
Women taking up amateur drama 
have special problems to contend 
with—more particularly when, 
as many do, they present plays 
on their own. Drama For Women 
is an entirely practical book by 
two authors who have studied 
these problems very carefully. 
Chapters are given over to choice 
of material, sex impersonation, 
characterisation, dialogue, pro- 
duction and the special difficul- 
ties of the woman producer, stage 
management, lighting, scenery, 
curtains, costumes, royalties, 
finance, publicity, licensing and 
other topics. 


@ TOWNsWwoMAN: ‘A fruitful 
partnership . . . the unrivalled 
knowledge of Alison Graham- 
Campbell . . . and the ability of 
Frank Lambe to impart the prac- 
tical “‘knowhow’”’ in a simple way 

. a volume which must surely 
find its way into every drama 
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group.’ 

Well illustrated 160 pages 12s. 6d. 
§] Many bookstalls stock this book, 
others will obtain it quickly for you. 


It is published by 
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yes; glossary, perhaps; but a true dictionary 
is expected to give some indication of the 
origin or derivation of the words which jt 
catalogues, indicating not merely the meaning 
of a word but also, as far as may be, the reason 
for that meaning, thereby throwing all the 
more light on the minds and temperaments of 
those who used it. Here, alas, we find littl 
attempt at anything of the sort. Four styles of 
Redingote are mentioned, for instance, one for 
men and three for women, with a separate 
entry under ‘Redingote Dress’, but there is no 
word to suggest that the name is a French 
version of the English word ‘riding-coat’, 
though that fact gives the clue to the general 
principle underlying the design of all the 
forms. Perhaps the secret is that long and deep 
association with women’s costume of the nine- 
teenth century has constricted the editors into 
a Victorian figure-pattern which they cannot 
fully abandon even in circumstances of greater 
freedom, and Victorian dressmaker’s jargon 
has become, in consequence, their native lan- 
guage. Seven successive entries describe in turn 
the Peplum, Peplum Basque, Peplum Bodice, 
Peplum Dolman, Peplum Jupon, Peplum 
Overskirt and Peplum Rotonde, but in none 
of them is there any indication that they are 
all nineteenth-century variations on the true 
peplus or peplum, the rich shawl-like over- 
garment of the Athenian lady of fashion. It is 
a relief to turn on for a few pages and read 
the article on Pockets, which is very good. So 
is the Glossary of Materials at the end of the 
book, though one could wish it went into rather 
more detail. It tells us, correctly enough, that 
Motley was a cloth, but omits the essential 
characteristic that it was mottled, like a 
heather mixture or a pepper-and-salt, and its 
generally superficial handling of the subject 
prevents it from taking the place it might have 
claimed as the legitimate successor of William 
Beck’s old but still useful Drapers’ Dictionary. 

There is commendably little of the ‘sex 
interest’ that used to assume an unjustifiable 
prominence in some of the Cunningtons 
earlier works, but it is asking rather much to 
have us believe that hats were ‘always designed 
to magnify the importance of the male head 
and to draw attention to it, emphasizing the 
social class of the wearer’ when there is 9 
much evidence to the contrary. Looking at the 
Luttrell Psalter alone we find hats on pilgrim, 
ploughman, huntsman, husbandman and trav- 
elling tinker, tramping the roads with his pack 
and bellows on his back; another manuscri 
(is it Harley 4225?) shows Poverty as an 
woman wearing a battered hat with a wooden 
spoon tucked in the band of it, and if we tum 
to the later Stuarts, Tempest’s Cries of Londo 
give us a wide variety of hats of all degrees of 
shabbiness on men and women alike. 

The illustrations are numerous but not suff 
ciently well drawn to be helpful to the reader 
unaware of the originals from which they are 
copied. Martin HOLMES 
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Eye- Witness Report 


Shakespeare’s Public: The Touchstone 


of His Genius by Martin Holmes. John Murray. 
25s. 


Mr. Holmes is the right author for such a 
book as this. His cast of mind is Elizabethan. 
If ever I were to be sent back (in that now 
unfashionable romantic gambit) to the late 
Tudor world, I should hope for Martin 
Holmes to be there: one would have no 
wittier, more civilized, and completely under- 
standing guide. 

Here he is, in particular, a guide to the area 
of which he provides a map, with John Stow’s 
comments: the world of the Theatre and the 
Curtain and the Rose, the Globe and Fortune 
and Blackfriars, and their countries of the 
mind: Shakespeare’s mind. He talks of the 
audiences Shakespeare wrote for (and the 
actors at his disposal) and their effect upon 
the manner and matter of the plays. It is 
living, wise, exciting. So many books about 
Shakespeare are a form of arid exercise. But 
Mr. Holmes brings facts that we want to know, 
and speculations that we accept with ease 
because of their plausibility, because of the 
author’s wit, and, when all is said, because of 
his obvious authority: he is, I repeat, an 
Elizabethan, and he leads a double life. We 
can be glad of it. 

This (you may have noticed) is not going to 
be the fashionable sour-grapes review: I would 
give a lot to have written the book myself. So 
would most of us: still, we can always borrow 
from it and its examination of how Moorfields 
and Bankside and Blackfriars would have 
responded to what nobody knew at the time 
were to be the world’s sovereign plays. Mr. 
Holmes gets us there at once when he says 
that, ‘broadly speaking, the Theatre and the 
Curtain must always have had the more 
scholarly traditions and would draw their 
audiences . . . largely from the well-to-do 
merchant class, with a seasoning of young 
gentlemen from the Inns of Court, while the 

ublic south of the river was used to noise, 

loodshed, and excitement without much 
subtlety’. 

Let me say simply that Mr. Holmes sits and 
stands in all of these audiences, as well as at 
Court or in the indoor theatres. He spots for us 
and explains points that an Elizabethan or a 
Jacobean would take for granted. He has much 
w say for such young men as Bassanio and 
Claudio and Bertram whose behaviour those 
first audiences would have understood. He 
observes that, from the social and economic 
nar of view, expensive armour was the 

izabethan equivalent of an expensive car. 
He makes us see that Hotspur’s allusion to 
‘brazen cansticks’ and a ‘dry wheel’ would 
have recalled at once the notorious noise 
created by the metal turners of Lothbury. He 
speaks of the Elizabethan love of rhetoric and 
exhortation. He suggests that Hamlet, in one 
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sense, is perfectly logical if regarded as a study 
from an Elizabethan angle, of comparative 
‘humours’, sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, 
melancholic. 

So forward. Here one can only run through 
the book, snipe-fashion. It takes someone 
with the range of Martin Holmes to equate 
Malvolio with Wodehouse’s Efficient Baxter, 
and elsewhere to turn up a picture of a real 
Don John of Arragon with the resounding 
name of Don Juan Alonso de Aragon, eldest 
son of Don Martin de Aragén y de Guerra, 
Conde de Rivagorza, Maestrante de Cala. 
travas, Duque de Villahermosa. It takes a 
Martin Holmes to explain to us the joke when, 
at his first entry, Capulet, London merchant 
rather than Renaissance nobleman, introduces 
himself by calling for an out-of-date weapon 
(‘My long sword, ho!’); or to use, in discussing 
Queen Margaret as she appears in Richard IIl, 
a highly relevant quotation from Hall's 
Chronicle on Jane Shore. In The Merchant of 
Venice he makes out a good case for the more 
responsible casting of the ‘Sals’. 

This (have I hinted at it?) is a superb book. 
I hope I may be allowed one quotation: 

The famous passage in which Enobarbus 
describes Cleopatra’s barge is based on 

Plutarch, it is true, but to those first 

spectators it would more readily recall the 

Royal Barge of England on its way up or 

down the Thames between Greenwich and 

Westminster or Richmond, its cabin-tilt 

decorated with the Royal Arms in the blue 

and gold circle of the Garter, the watermen 
and Gentlemen Pensioners in their coats of 
scarlet and gold, the beauty and bright 
colours of the ladies-in-waiting, and, in the 
middle of it all, a glimpse of the pale face 
and red-gold hair of the indomitable, 
incalculable old Queen. 

There speaks Martin Holmes, Elizabethan. 

J. C. Trewin 


Mainly for Amateurs 


Drama for Women by A. Graham-Campbell 
and Frank Lambe. Bell. 12s. 6d. 


One of the chief difficulties in amateur 
dramatic work is the reluctance of men to act. 
This is especially the case in the countryside. 
Farm workers seem content to spend their 
leisure playing billiards or watching football, 
but their wives and daughters look for other 
distractions. The village drama _ produce 


_ usually has no difficulty in enrolling women 
| and to them the village play is an increasingly 





absorbing interest. Their menfolk can usually 
be relied on to take the tickets on the night of 
the performance, and even to help with the 
seating of the audience, but this is as far@ 
most of them will go. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that drama for women 
should be taken seriously, and this book (which 
has a foreword by Flora Robson) will be widely 


| welcomed. 
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Miss Graham-Campbell has herself spent 
many years working in the amateur theatre 
and few women have a, more intimate know- 
ledge of its problems and needs. Mr. Lambe, 
from his experience as adjudicator and pro- 
ducer, is fully qualified to act as her col- 
laborator. Since they estimate that at least 
twenty-four million women are actively 
interested in drama throughout the British 
Commonwealth, this book should have a wide 
public. 

The first two chapters deal with the choice 
of play, which is the greatest problem facing 
the producer of all-women groups. The advice 
given will be helpful, but it is pertinent to add 
that having absorbed all this useful informa- 
tion, the problem of actually finding good plays 
for women remains to be solved. 

The next two chapters are on production. 
Much of what is written here has, of course, 
been said before, and is applicable also for 
mixed casts, though the authors have dealt 
with the subject as much as possible from the 
woman producer’s angle, and for producers 
with little previous experience. 

The rest of the book deals with staging, stage- 
management, costumes, properties, the prac- 
tical side of a performance such as details about 
licences, business and legal aspects, and all the 
many pitfalls awaiting the novice. Lastly there 
is a chapter entitled “The Women’s Group as 
Audience’. 

Many village and other small drama groups 
have perhaps one or two women who would 
like to try their hand at getting up a play, but 
not many are able.to obtain expert training or 
even to attend a producer’s course. For such 
this book will prove invaluable, and even the 
experienced producer will find something to 
learn from the study of its pages. 


Stage Properties by Heather Conway. Jenkins. 
6s 


This latest addition to the series of Practical 
Stage Handbooks is a comprehensive -manual 
of information about the making of all kinds 
of stage properties, a subject very familiar to 
Heather Conway, as every student knows who 
has benefited by her instruction over many 
years at British Drama League courses. 

The first chapter gives general information 
about materials and how to make them. Miss 
Conway explains in detail the making of 
papiermache from pulped newspaper, paste 
and size, how to paint the properties, the use 
of gilt foil and pewter, and the use that can 
be made of ordinary materials such as felt, 
hessian and cardboard. Subsequent chapters 
deal with the actual making and decorating 
of articles, such as armour, household utensils, 
musical instruments, etc., for period plays from 
the Greek and Roman Eras down the ages to 
Restoration England. Not only will the reader 
learn how to make. these properties in the 
simplest and most economical way, but he will 
acquire much useful information about their 
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Harrap Books 


| FLORA ROBSON 
by Janet Dunbar 


The authorized biography from her promising 
girlhood to her brilliant success in “The Aspern 
Papers.”” Most of the best-known actors and act- 
resses of the last 25 years appear in this fascin- 
ating book. Illustrated. Abt. 21s. 


6001 NIGHTS 
by W. A. Darlington 


The “Daily Telegraph” critic, describes the 
changes through which the English theatre has 
passed during the past half-century, and their 
effect on the actor vis-a-vis the producer. 
Illustrated. Abt. 21s. 


SELECTED TITLES 


British Drama | The Stratford 
Allardyce Nicoll Festival 1953-57 
Illustrated. 21s. Herbert Whitaker 
Illustrated, 21s. 





Stage Scenery 
& Lighting The Theatre 
Samuel Seldon and J. W. Marriott 
Hunton Sellman (Revised edition) 
Illustrated, 38s. Illustrated 7s. 6d. 
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Shakespeare 
in His Time 
IVOR BROWN 





Here is a book for all Shakespeare 
enthusiasts, young and old. It shows 
the background and foreground of 
Shakespeare’s life—his home and 
theatrical life, habits, society and 
pleasures. The many illustrations, 
mainly photographs and prints from 
original sources, add greatly to the 
value of this fascinating book. 











52 illustrations 





21s 
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for you who love 
the arts—read the 
Seven Arts group 
of magazines ... 


Books & Bookmen 


exclusively about books and authors 
Fifth year . 2s. monthly . by post 27s. yearly 


Dance & Dancers 


devoted to ballet and theatrical dancing 
Eleventh year . 2s. monthly . by post 27s. yearly 


Films & Filming 


devoted to serious films 
Sixth year . 2s. monthly . by post 27s. yearly 


Music & Musicians 


classical music and opera, with diary 
of all Britain’s musical events 
Eighth year . 2s. monthly . by post 27s. yearly 


Plays & Players 


straight plays and musicals, 
with full text of new plays 
Seventh year . 2s. monthly . by post 27s. yearly 


Records & Recording 


all recorded classical music 
Third year . i1s.6d.monthly . by post 21s. yearly 








@ Free specimen copy of any one of the above 
six titles sent on request to the pubjishers 








Seven Arts 


The above six titles bound together 

monthly in artboards with addition of two 
illustrated reviews, Art and Artists 

and Look and Listen (Radio & T.V.) 

250 pp., 300 illus., — Po. 299 monthly for 


10s. post free. yearly . &5 yearly 
Specimen back issue 5s. by post from publishers 


Ask to see them all in your Public Library or order monthly 
from your newsagent or by post from _ publishers 
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development in each period. Finally, the list 
of museums and other sources of information 
will be useful to the property-master in search 
of further historical detail. 
Miss Conway has taken infinite pains to 
render the task of making properties as easy as 
ible. The book, which has a Foreword by 
Sir Donald Wolfit and an Introduction by 
Mr. E. Martin Browne, is fully illustrated. 
FRANCES BriGcs 


The Capital and the Theatre 
London by Ivor Brown. Newnes. 25s. 


For visitors to the Capital who want to see 
as much theatre as possible without arriving 
exhausted, this is the perfect book, for it allows 
sightseeing to be taken at a gentle pace. In 
no sense a guide book, it does not waste our 
time with information easily obtainable else- 
where. But it gives us the atmosphere, the 
feel of London, and enough of its history to 
enrich our appreciation of the present. Nor 
is it a book only about bricks and mortar, 
for though the author tells us that his affection 
is ‘for the city lamps and the town lit up’ he 
admires London out of doors at all seasons— 
the flush of May in Ken Wood, the gold and 
bronze of October tints, the riverside view 
when the leaves are off and we see vistas 
closed to us in summer. 

Loitering with Ivor Brown is an agreeable 
pastime. We stand with him on the steps of 
Charing Cross station and get a striking view 
of three pinnacles (Queen Eleanor’s Cross, 
Nelson’s Column and the spire of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields), or sit with him in the sun out- 
side the Orangery in Kensington Gardens. 
He takes us to palaces (royal and otherwise), 
to parks and gardens, to the hills on the 
northern perimeter, and to Epping Forest. He 
discusses London’s villages, its lost rivers, its 
water supply. We visit the Law Courts and 
stand and stare at Poet’s Corner. In the 
Strand he tells us about the old riverside 
mansions and describes the churches and 
theatres in that changing thoroughfare. 

We meet Shakespeare at the Tower, at the 
Banqueting House (where The Moor of Venice 
by ‘Shaxberd’ was given in 1604) and above all 
at Bankside. We visit the Open Air Theatre 
in Regent’s Park and Bernard Miles’s Mermaid 
Theatre at Puddle Dock. Indeed, one 
chapter is wholly devoted to the theatre, and 
there are many references to its past and its 
present throughout the book. D.B.H. 


Long Plays 
Paolo Paoli by Arthur Adamov. Calder. 18s. 
(4 m., 3 f. 12 scenes.) Paolo Paoli is the first 
y of this distinguished French dramatist to 
published in translation (by Geoffrey 
Brereton) in this country. The play, which is 
a biting satire on the morals and business 
methods of French middle-class society at the 





ing of the century, aroused much 
interest when recently broadcast, and feelings 
ran high when it first opened in Paris where 
it was taken by many to be a criticism of the 
contemporary scene in France. Perhaps a 
little wordy for English taste, it has a veces. 
ingly ironic, wit and a strain of fantasy which is 
almost grotesque. It is sub-titled, significantly, 
‘The Years of the Butterfly’. 
Break-Out by Bill Owen. Evans. 6s. (3 m., 2 f. 
1 set). This play, originally performed at the 
Belgrade Theatre, Coventry, has the form of a 
thriller but the author is at pains to point out 
that it is essentially a play about a lonely 
woman, a solitary by choice, who gives refuge 
to an escaped prisoner with whom she falls in 
love. The dialogue is taut, economical and 
unsentimental, the construction exciting. 
Given imaginative interpretation the play 
could make a compelling evening’s theatre. 
Man for the Job by Dennis Driscoll. Evans. 6s. 
(3 m., 4 f. 1 set.) Although this is a sequel to 
Job for the Boy the author says that a knowledge 
of the earlier play is unnecessary. This is a 
pleasant north country comedy of a type with 
which we have become somewhat over- 
familiar, but the situations are not over- 
strained, and the characterization is deeper 
than usual. 
Once a Rake by Harold Brooke and Ka 
Bannerman. Evans. 6s. (4 m., 3 f. 1 set.) With 
this farcical comedy we are again on familiar 
ground. There is the dull but (of necessity) 
charming husband, the spoilt but charming 
wife who arranges their divorce. Other 
characters are a respectable co-respondent 
(female), a drama student (pony-tail and gay 
trousers), a lord (vague, effete, charming), a 
slick, slightly unscrupulous stage lawyer, and 
a porter who quotes the Bible. All that remains 
to be said is that the comedy is agreeable and 
pleasant—-soufflé is the appropriate cliché. 
The Imaginary Invalid by Moilére, adapted 
by Miles Malleson, French. 6s. (8 m., 4 f. Set in 
Paris, 1674). How to translate Moliére? The 
purists will no doubt find fault. But this 
adaptation is eminently stageable and Mr. 
Malleson’s feeling for the theatrical, and ear 
for speakable dialogue, have once again stood 
him in good stead. 
Yesterday’s Enemy by Peter R. Newman. 
French. 6s. (12 m., 4f. 1 set.) Many will have seen 
this play on Television in 1958. It is set in 
Burma in 1942 and concerns Captain Alan 
Langdon’s conflict between humanity and 
duty. He has eight Burmese civilians (who 
may or may not be spies) shot in order to get 
information from an informer. In the last act 
the Japs turn the tables by threatening to 
execute his handful of men in order to force 
him to talk. He evades this by tricking a Jap 
sentry to shoot him. Gripping conflicts and 
situation but with character and dialogue less 
happy. The stiff-upper-lip attitude is at times 
perilously near and the play lacks the ring of 
truth of Willis Hall’s The Long and the Short and 















FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 
LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK 











The undermentioned three-act plays are now available for production by 
amateurs in the British Isles. The cost of copy includes postage. 


BREATH OF SPRING. A comedy by Peter Coke. 3 males, 5 females. One 
interior scene. Price 6s. 5d. 


BROTHERS IN LAW. A comedy by Ted Willis and Henry Cecil. 11 males, 
4 females. Two interior scenes. Price 6s. 5d. 


THE COAST OF COROMANDEL. A play by J. M. Sadler. 4 males, 3 females. 
Two interior scenes. Price 6s. 5d. 


FEAR CAME TO SUPPER. A play by Rosemary Anne Sisson. 8 males, 
2 females. Two interior scenes. Price 6s. 5d. 

FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS. A comedy by Austin Steele. 4 males, 
4 females. One interior scene. Price 5s. 5d. 


HOT SUMMER NIGHT: A play by Ted Willis. 4 males, 3 females. Scene, 
The Palmers’ House (a composite set). Price 6s. 5d. 

JESSICA. A play by Warren Tute. 7 males, 4 females. One interior, one 
exterior scene. Price 5s. 5d. 

THE LONESOME ROAD. A play by Philip King and Robin Maugham. 
4 males, 2 females. One interior scene. Price 6s. 5d. 

A NEST OF SCORPIONS. A light comedy by Ray Parry. 5 males, 4 females. 
Two interior scenes. Price 5s. 5d. 

PERSON UNKNOWN. A play by John Alldridge. 2 males, 3 females. One 
interior scene. Price 5s. 5d. 

TRAVELLER WITHOUT LUGGAGE. A play by Jean Anouilh, translated 
by John Whiting. 8 males, 5 females. Price 6s. 5d. 

WHO’S YOUR FATHER. A comedy by Denis Cannan. 5 males, 5 females. 
One interior scene. Price 6s. 5d. 


YESTERDAY’S ENEMY. A play by Peter R. Newman. 12 males. One 
interior scene. Pricc 6s. 5d. 


The undermentioned plays will be ety in the British Isles 
as from September ist, 1 


NOT IN THE BOOK, FLOWERING anti WOLF’S CLOTHING, 
ALL IN THE FAMILY, EIGHTY IN THE SHADE, MURDER ON ARRIVAL, 


THE EDWARDIANS, FOOL’S PARADISE. 





SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams: DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 
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the Tall, with which it will undoubtedly be 
compared. 

The Last Word by Jack Popplewell. French. 5s. 
(5 m., 4 f; 1 set.) An exciting thriller of an 
innocent man-slaughteress, whose odious 
husband is the victim. She escapes the police 
with the help of her nice, honourable doctor 
lover and her mother-in-law who, although 
she loved her dead son, pulls the final wool 
over the detective’s eyes. 

Murder on Arrival by George Batson. English 
version by Peter Hoar and Gawn Grainger. French 
6s. (4 m., 3 f. 1 set) A whodunnit with better 
characterization than most, a surprise ending, 
and who cares about probability? 

The Lunatic View by David Campton. Studio 
Theatre. 5s. (7 m., 4 f. and radio announcer). 
What can one say about another comedy of 
menace? Addicts of this theatrical develop- 
ment should certainly read this one. The 
proof of this type of play is in the production 
and performance, and audiences at Stephen 
Joseph’s presentation of it seem to have found 
it stimulating. 


Short Plays 


A King Will Come by R. A. Dick. Evans. 
Is, 9d. (9 m., 1 f. Set in an inn in Bethlehem). 
A fortune-teller has told the innkeeper to 
expect a visit from a king, and he sets aside 
his best room, refusing it to all comers. It is 
only when the three kings arrive with their 
gifts that he realizes the prophesied king is the 
baby born in his stable. A most appealing 
Christmas play. 

The Tricolour Suite by Peter S. Preston. 
French. 2s. (8 m., 5 f. Set in Paris during the 
Fourth Republic). A very funny play in 
which a young man, making the most of the 
frequent changes in the Government, amuses 
himself with the wives of a succession of 
Finance Ministers. 
Fool’s Errand by Margaret Wood. French. 2s. 
(4 m., 3 f.) A tale in verse from Chaucer's 
time on a familiar theme. Three men decide 
to kill Death for taking away a comrade. An 
old man tells them that Death lurks ‘six or 
seven short paces into yonder wood’. There 
they find a sack of gold, and disagreeing about 
the division of it plot the death ofeach other, 
leaving Death (the old man) triumphant. 
Hirshman and Son by Michael Dines. 
French. 2s. (2 m., 3 f.) A gentle play about a 
lonely boy who is befriended by a Jewish 
woman. Gradually she persuades her husband 
to let the boy take the place of their lost son. 
Golden Wedding by Joe Corrie. French. 2s. 
(3 m., 3 f. Set in a country solicitor’s office). 
Comedy of a couple who take up with former 
sweethearts just before their golden wedding. 
The lawyer smooths things out and the 
celebration, at which the long delayed 
engagement of the other pair will be an- 
nounced, will take place after all. 

Trouble Comes to Ahmed by Romney Hythe. 
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French. 2s. (2 m., 2 f. Set in the near East). 
No sooner does Ahmed buy Leila as a servant 
for his wife, than she uses her wiles to persuade 
him to make her his second wife. 

The Old Firm’s Awakening and The 
Burglar’s Christmas Eve by A. 7. Talbot. 
French. 2s. (2 m., 1 f. each). The first of these 
two very short plays is in rhyme and is set on 
a racecourse at the start of the Steward’s Cup. 
Its style is amusingly pseudo-sentimental. In 
the second, the small daughter of a duke helps 
two burglars to steal her father’s valuables so 
that he can draw the insurance money and 
pay his debts. 

Double Turn by Alida L. Richardson. Leonard’s 
Plays. Is. 6d. (2 m., 3 f.) A man and his 
fiancée are choosing curtains for their new 
home when the first wife, thought to have been 
drowned, appears, followed soon by the man 
she had run away with. There is a happy 
ending, though each has learned a lesson. 
The Squealer by Sam Bate. Leonard. Is. 9d. 
(2 m., 2 f., 1 boy) A very tense play about 
some gangsters who come to a quiet village to 
get their man. The boy unwittingly prevents 
the innocent from suffering with the guilty. 
The Wicked Sir Jasper by Patricia Brooks. 
Leonard. Is. 9d. (S w.) A comedy written in the 
style of a Victorian melodrama with senti- 
mentality and an ‘eye to the main chance’ 
amusingly mixed. 

No Easy Way by Mary L. Komlosy (ohn 
Mallyon), 10 New Wanstead, E.11. (9 f. 1 set). 
A strong prize-winning play about the effect 
on a group of idealistic women when they 
come into actual contact with the colour 
problem. , 


Collections 


Ionesco Plays, Volume IV. Calder. 18s. 
Contains Rhinoceros (see ‘Plays in Performance’ 
by J. W. Lambert on page 18 of this issue), 
The Leader and The Future is in Eggs. 

Anna Christie, The Emperor Jones and 
Desire Under the Elms by Eugene O’ Neill. 
Penguin. 3s. 6d. 

The Windmill Book of One-Act Plays, 
edited by E. R. Wood. Heinemann. 6s. Contains 
some well known plays as well as some 
hitherto available in MS. only. The Enchanted 
Christmas Tree, a Yuletide play by Percival 
Wilde for four adults and ten children. Blue 
Murder by Kenneth Lillington. Farce for 
4 m., 1 f. 1 voice. Instruments of Darkness by 
Margaret Wood. A tragedy on the lines of 
Macbeth for 5 m., 3 f., servants. The Seventh 
Man by Michael Redgrave based on a story, 
by ‘Q’ of hardship and loneliness in the Arctic 
darkness (6 m.). Davy Jones’s Dinner by T. C. 
Thomas. A prize-winning Welsh comedy for 
6 m., | f. Call the Selkie Home by Eleanor D. 
Glaser. A play witha supernatutral atmosphere 
for 1 m., 4 f. Daniel and Bel by John Bradwell. 
A story from the Apocrypha for 10 m. and f. 
and crowd. 



















































Guild of 
Drama 
Adjudicators 





THE GUILD exists for the benefit 
of Amateur Drama and its 
members are available to assist 
Societies with constructive criti- 
cism at Drama Festivals or at 
their own performances. All its 
members are experienced in play 
criticism and in the complexities 
of acting and production. Societies 
desiring informed assessments of 
their work should appoint adjudi- 
cators who are members of the 
Guild, which is a _ professional 
body whose members are bound 
by a strict rule of etiquette. 
Members of the Guild are not 
permitted to advertise. 


THE DIRECTORY OF DRAMA ADJU- 
DICATORS IS PUBLISHED ANNUALLY 
AT THE END OF JULY. A COPY WILL 
BE SENT POST FREE TO ALL FESTIVAL 
SECRETARIES WHO APPLY FOR IT. 
THE DIRECTORY INCLUDES EXPERI- 
ENCED PRODUCERS AND LECTURERS 
WHO ARE AVAILABLE FOR ENGAGE- 
MENTS BY SOCIETIES. 


Write to the Hon. Secretary 


Guild of Drama Adjudicators 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
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New Plays Quarterly No. 48. Evans. £1 p.a. 
In one of the articles in this issue Lionel Hale 
has some pertinent things to say about taste 
in the theatre. The plays (available separately) 
are—One~Act: Ride a Tiger by Anthony 
Booth (3 m., 3 f.) which won the New Play 
Award in the 1959 Felixstowe Festival. It 
deals with the problem of young toughs. Th 
Tree by Victor Lucas (5 f.) A tree, about to be 
cut down to make way for a new road, hasa 
different significance for each of two women, 
Pity, My Betrayer by Jean Lawrence (2 m., 3 f), 
Winner of the B.D.L. (New Zealand) 1959 
Playwriting Competition. The difficulties of a 
rather genteel English woman married to a 
man with Maori blood. Three-Act: A Tim 
to be Born by Warren Tute (4 m., 4 f.). Already 
published by Evans, this play was highly 
recommended by A. H. Wharrier in our 
Spring 1959 issue. 


New Plays Quarterly No. 49 includes the 
first of four articles by Flora Robson on her 
experiences in the theatre, and the following 
One-Act Plays: Good Night, Kathy by N. J. 
Krinkel (1 m., 3 f.). A woman who has lost 
her reason murders her father, which results 
in the mental collapse of her mother. Strong 
meat, but might be a rewarding choice for an 
experienced group. Intelligence Report by 
Patrick B. Mace (4 m., 3 f.). Clever 18th 
century comedy of a maid who is mistaken for 
a duchess. A Woman’s Place by Doris Green (5f.), 
The marriage of a teacher in a girl’s school is 
in danger of being wrecked by one of her 
pupils. Judgement Deferred by Michael Dines 
(2 m., 2 f.). Dr. Zimmermann, a former 
commandant at Ravensbruck, is tracked down 
by Jacob Bloch whose wife and _ children 
perished at the camp. Bloch tricked into 
believing that Zimmermann is a dying man, 
leaves without killing him. But Zimmermann 
really is doomed, although he only now 
realizes it. Well sustained verbal dual between 
the two gives the piece its interest. 


Books Received 


Trends in 20th Century Drama: A 
Survey since Ibsen and Shaw by Frederid 
Lumley. Barrie & Rockliff. 30s. A revised and 
enlarged edition of this useful book. Many 
illustrations. 


Cymbeline (edited by 7. Dover Wilson and 7. ©. 


. Maxwell) and King Lear (edited by G. I. Dutly 


and 7. Dover Wilson) have been added to the 
New Shakespeare Series published by Cam 
bridge at 18s. each. 

Antiques To-day by Peter Philp. Garnet Milla. 
15s. An illustrated guide to the recognitiond 
English furniture of all periods, and of pottery 
and porcelain of Europe and the Far East, this 
book would be useful to groups staging period 
plays. Mr. Philp will be known to readers for 


his programme ‘Collectors’ Club’ on TV, and’ 


as an author of prize-winning plays. 
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Gateway to the Dance by Ruby Ginner. 
Newman Neame. 30s. This authoritative book 
deals with the historic development of the 
dance in the life of the ancient Greeks, and 
its revival in the present day. 


Brand by Henrick Ibsen. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. A 
new stage version by James Forsyth with an 
introduction by Tyrone Guthrie. 


The White Devil by John Webster. Methuen. 
21s. A new edition by John Russell Brown. 


Hi-Fi and Stereophonic Sound by Laurence 
Mallory. Right Way Books. 7s. 6d. Hi-Fi ex- 
plained in simple terms. 


The Australian Year 1959/60 edited by F. R. 
Harvey. F.P. Publications, Sydney, N.S.W. 15s. 
A profusely illustrated record of the stage, 
ballet, opera and television, with a foreword 
by Sybil Thorndike and articles by. John 
McCallum, Hugh Hunt and many others. 


Brand, When We Dead Awaken, John 
Gabriel Borkman and The Lady from 
the Sea by Ibsen, translated by Michael 
Meyer. Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d. each. 


Four Centuries of Sea Plays (1550- 
1950). A. representative list of theatrical 
productions involving sailors, ships and the 
sea, arranged to illustrate the history of the 
nautical drama in Great Britain. Compiled by 
Davis D. and Lucille A. McElroy. Distributed 
by the British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, 
W.1. Price 5s. (members, 3s.). 





SOUTHWARK’S 
MUNICIPAL THEATRE 
FOR AMATEUR GROUPS 


Near Shakespeare's 
Bankside 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.! 
Opposite Evelina Hospital 
Seating 300 approx. 
Completely re-decorated 
Enlarged modernised stage 
Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 


Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 














RELIGIOUS DRAMA 
A Handbook for Actors and Producers 


Raymond Chapman 
( Editor) 


Paper 8s. 6d. net : Cloth 12s. 6d. net 


“It is a first class book and should be 
in the hands of all who are in any way 
interested in the place of drama in the 
Christian life . . . This is a competently 
planned book, certain to be of value to 
all who read it.” Higher Education 
Journal. “It is to be hoped that this 
Handbook will be read and digested. . .”’ 
Drama. 
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EVANS PLAYS 


A charming new play set 
in old Japan 


PRINCE GENJI 


(5m., 4f. and extras. 6s.) 
by 


William Cooper 





Virtually no properties required. 
Original silk costumes available 
from the Oxford Playhouse. 


Single reading copies on 10 days’ 
loan I/- each title with order 









MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
- LONDON, W.C.1. 





EVANS PLAYS 


have acquired amateur rights on the 
following plays and publication will 
follow in due course: 


ROOTS 
Arnold Wesker 


THE RING OF TRUTH 
Wynyard Browne 


LET THEM EAT CAKE 
Frederick Lonsdale 


FRENCH POLISH 
Stella Martin Currey 


RAIN BEFORE SEVEN 


Diana Morgan 


IN SEARCH OF HAPPINESS 
translated by Nina Froud 


THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh and Margaret Williams 


COMEDY OF LOVE 
Robert Tanitch 


HOW SAY YOU ? 


Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
C. E. Webber 


YOUR OBEDIENT SERVANT 


Diana Morgan 


THE MORTAL BARD 
C. E. Webber 


THE CAPTIVES 
Charlotte Hastings 


GILT AND GINGERBREAD 
Lionel Hale 


THE EYES OF YOUTH 
Ted Willis 


EXPRESSO BONGO 


Mankowitz, More, Heniker 
and Norman 


A GLIMPSE OF THE SEA 
Willis Hall 


DOUBLE YOLK 
Hugh and Margaret Williams 


Montague House, Russell Square, 
London W.C.1 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 





A NEW “W.M.” PUBLICATION | 


**THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE” 


pes Rebpee 7 w. (or 4 m., 6 w.) and 2 non. | 
Si _ 


extras. 3 Acts. 
BY WILFRED MASSEY AN 


CLIVE GORDON | 


Other 3-Act plays with single sets: 


‘ONE OF THOSE DATS” 
3 acts, atic 3 m., 


“STRICTLY BUSINESS’’ 
Comedy, 3 m., 5 w. (and 2 extras, m. or f) 
BY ROSEMARY WEST 
“TEN GREEN BOTTLES” 
Farce, 2 m., 7 w. (or 3 m., 6 w.) 
BY ROSEMARY WEST 


KENT RICHARDS | 


i 


Also warranted successes by Wilfred. 


Massey (Over 30,000 performances.) © 


Including the christmas comedy — 


“CHRISTMAS ROSE” 


3m., 7 w. (or 4m., 6w) 


Fees: From £1:1:0 to £4:4:0, variable, 7 


according to seating capacity. 


Books: Acting editions complete with © 
production notes, 5/— (post 6d.) or on 7 
1, 2 or 3 titles > 


14 days’ reading/loan, 
for 1/— stamps. 


WILFRED MASSEY, 


9 Westfield Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks © 








LEONARD’S PLAYS 


PUBLISHERS IN DUPLISCRIPT 
3-Acts Mixed Casts 
Reading fee 9d. per play (4/- a copy) 


A RUN FOR HIS MONEY (4m., | 


5w.). Comedy by John Winchester 


PARTNERS UNLIMITED (4m., 6w.) | 


and 


THE JILTED GHOST (3m., 4w.) 


Comedies by Sam Bate 


THE END OF THE VILLAGE (5m., | 


5w.) Comedy/Drama by John Bertram 


CATHERINE (4m., 
Rosemary Timperley 


BLESS THIS HOUSE (4m., 3w)_ 


Comedy by Chester Mattin 


MANOR HOUSE (4m., 5w.) Play by 


by Cecil Tailby 
Free Catalogues from: 
THE PUBLISHERS in DUPLISCRIPT 


123 Heythrop Street, Southfields, | 
VAN 2203 


London, S.W.18 


3w.) Drama by 
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